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eh mi. s. “ VICTORY,” 
PORTSMOUTH: 


~ FOUR DIVERS IN HER MAJESTY’S NAVY 


AND 


~ To Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa Limited: 
} -Dear Sirs,—We, the undersigned, testify to the qualities of your largely 
ye : 7 advertised Vi-Cocoa. We are Divers in Mer Majesty's Navy, and 
, ee _ during our diving operations at this, the coldest period of the 
“oo ot Year, we are using Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa 


i ee AS OUR SOLE BEVERAGE, 

: - and can say it quite comes up to the mark, We have found it both 
‘nutritious and warmth-giving, and can highly recommend ft to any- 
one. If you care to insert this as a testimonial, you are at liberty 


; na to do SO. Moping it 2A be more aay used than ft {s at present, 
Ss. ' DOSCOSSOH HSS OSOSSOSOSOSOOOOOO SPOOSSHS OSHS OSH OSHS OHO OSO OOOH OOOOOOOD 
re The Original oft this and Hundreds of other Testimonials from all classes of men and women can be seen at the Offices of the Company : 
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’, NOU CANNOT BE SURE THAT IT ISH] sates “MOpre tau: 


GALLAHER’S COSTUMES 


it 93 . 
TW - thet no Firm daring tho past “quarter gontary has endeavoured to ten! 3 
O LAKES cqanl value, thetgh sabay exis by mnerely copying lean Hobie’ Mévertisemen : 
The Mske, Cut ae mele pattem 


TOBACCO. meant: Soe at “geet eon op eee ee 


PA re 


t 


ty YOU ARE BUYING UNLESS YOU INSIST ON GETTING IT 3H 4g PATTERNS 
ie IN THEIR 1, 2, OR 4 02 DECORATED TINS |] A pos tmes. 


i SECURED BY PATENT BAND. : , Bue 


n wide) for 76. bi 

THE BEST OF ALL FOODS FOR norte “tai tunes 
er INFANTS and INVALIDS. } Becca, ‘Bopel Bige, end 
» VERY NOURISHINC AND PALATABLE. > ‘Three Size: in 

3 DOE; NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. “Regn os far Bilies betag 

gr ther shes ean kes 


,. ALSO (INVALUABLE FOR BABIES IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
Soujple Tin and Pamphlet, =e testimony of the highest Medica} Authorities, sent free on oe to 
H. Nesitt, 4 Cannon Street, E.C. 


THE IDEAL BREAKFAST. AND SUPPER FOOD. ] ARICO- 
Provost Oats are peapered 3 in Scotland from the finest Scotch grain, and 4 
have thé largest sale of Scotch Rolled Oats in the world, solely on their ; Model 1014. 
merits. Sold in 1 and 2-Ib. packets by all Grocers and Food Dealers. CEL 


AND : 
VARICOSE VEINS. 
— se 
Model 1940. 
Every man suffering ‘ 

pair we iy An excelent is eff 
mati 
10 a ‘in 
; carriage,@d. Full wide 
ihbr's Skirt alone, 5/6; car- 
riage, 5d. | : ; 
’ * Please name ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly" when writing for Patteras or ordering. be 


A strong Enamelled "double Porringer, 4 Petigene ag 
which makes Perfect Porridge without JOHN NOBLE TD. maine HE 
the trouble of constant — and jon 7 4 mes MAN eC STER. 
of burning, * — FRLE users 0! ° 
Provost Oats in exchange for 30 Coupons. A on every packet. » Wi Rilands sot? gee 
5 Many thousands of these Porringers are ep away. THE D. | coun countries, arta ndbook ("How 
ow A Packet of Provost Oats cost no more than a packet of American, and Colema: 
two packets of “ Provost” make as much porridge as three packets of ROYAL 


anda See gn ||| wom IBORWICK'S: ee 
—————————| hh ,; Ws 000s 
THE BEST WINTER SWEET. "Baking Particulars ¢-GLOBE Co., 

DONT BUY P a aan | =< POWDE ——_ 
IN THE DARK = en eee: ||ROBINSONS CLEAVER oerAs':. 
timers “cce| AAT a | eee ee (IRISH DAMASK FE Be | 


Pronounced Ped by Siumared sof | Thoumnds ot a } Ss : (samptRas AND PRICE LISTS POST FRER. 
wearers 


i Horplice Linen, 74. per, 
The inant admirable Tienepeie, , , , aa cas i et don riod L Lanes Glace 
The most gratifying of purchases. y = a | . ra : Gaede frome ach. Ping Linen < Pl ab 
The most satisfactory possessions. e a7 taper Mpteme H iacuabeck Tovcin ve per anne Spell Appointments tthe Geemnand Zeapres Fede «5 
Ht, SAMUEL'S WORLD-FAMED WATCHES rl ; lh ae —_ W.B.—To Prevent D an kethes Oanane bectaaet 
Are Tdea’s of mce and eS “The: — : 159 3 ——— 
are ABSOLUTELY UP TO Band ‘ for nearly 
contain ‘the LATEST INVENTIONS and a ABLETS h been 
MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS -pro- poolcinns — 
tecte.l agaius' —- by ‘ BaLMonat Castir, October-28th, —— 
7 ; ‘M—— encloses Stamps and begs Mr. SKUSE to send 
S.boxes of mopeee ee Balmoral Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
KENSINGTON PAL, 
‘Will Mr. SKUSE oblige ny eenaing at once Sboxes of 


LETTERS H. Samvet’s Solid House or Commoxs, LZ 
Thanks for Herbal Tabi ‘losed ia P.. 
PATENT, |“ ACME" WATCH ct, ‘Yours faithfully, 3.8, 
Rovar Hosriran ror neon na Note Purxey, 8.W. 


Enclosed fs 6/9. 
Tableta, AP lacey oulige, 5 yours pure truly G. G. ro 


Gliecaes Free, zen, The Best W: Obtaina IF 
WATCHES. : the finest Aniseed, Horehound, Colts- THE hey dikane TYRB pommel: el 
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Sold by ores, Chémists end Confectioners. |} my H BRITISH R ER = 
BARGAINS. * 8 o2. (lever top) Canisters, 3d, a LTO., 57 MOORGATE S 


BOS Tt EEE BA EE, 


The Trade THUN RST: . i ounce Tins, 1d. 
AMAZED at the, Beteee oe Paitin The larger packages, being airtight, are apteially - 
vu ’ 


Quality, and INCREDIBLE VA 


u. Sam ©. QKUSE, Ashmore Works, LONDON, W. 


_ ous SWEETS PAR EXCELLENCE. 
DEVONA. : 
Made with fresh clotted Cream. The malene and 
“SPRCEAL BONUS GIFTs delicate favour of Devon ts the result of 
ingregienta, producing 4 fragrance Mituerto 
Free for Purchasers. Write at once for this ‘aftained, sod 
New Volume, sent CHOCOLATE DEVONA. 
ABSOLUTELY. FREE: pO eee 
o. », 97, 08, 101, 33, 69 — 
. Samrnts “Accmate’ New H, SAMUEL 95, and 121 MARKET 8T. - pat ee Omen: 
ish Lever Watch, Fuli-plate MANCHESTER MAZ-I-VONA. 
» jewelled; fitted with é : a oh Prange of exceptional acauy. 
nst g auid damp proof cap, Also at Preston, B>.ton, Le!ce-ter, Rochdale, & Cardiff. and rare oa. & WROD, haben . 


wliusted, aid Silver Works. LON 
varked in every part. 


vs’ Warranty. 
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Started our new serial yet? It is great. There is a capital summary, so if you didn’t begin 


last week you can doso now. Turn at once to page 741, and start in. 


No. 456.) 


Transuiss10n Af 
Bouz Rarzs. 


He Returned the Compliment. 


A youna man and a young woman are leaning over 


the front gate. They are lovers. It is moonlight. 
He is loth to leave, as the reine is the lust. He is 
about to goaway. She is reluctant to see him depart. 
They swing on gate. 


“ll never forget you,” he ny Se “and if death should 
claim me, my thought will be of heel 
“ll be true to you,” she sobs. “T’ll never see any- 
body else or love them as long as I live.” 
Six years later he returns. His 
a = Leip years has Loe ihe mont at 
a . c greatly ; between the dances 
Lr. clea wise tere 
“Let me eee,” she muses, with her fan beating a 
tattoo on her pretty hand, “was it you or your brother 
who was my old sweetheart?” 
sone don’t know,” he says. “Probably my 
er.” 
eee fg 


A Tricycle Restaurant. 


A gas with three burners surmounts this, and 


a series of pipes, with a gasoline 
space 


Over good roads the man who runs this machine can 
make excellent time. It has been suggested that many 
of the bicycle clubs that make excursions into the 
country may find it convenient to take alon; with them 
a tricycle restaurant that can serve hot whenever 
a stop is made. 


Her Last Chance. 


Tux new vicar had arrived in the little village, and 
it was rumoured that he eas 8 yor ane 
and also that he was a widower having one child, a 


— fon all maiden hity easiglggen ene ide 


To think with Jane was to act, and so without delay 
she started for the vicarage. Her vigorous rap upon 
the door was answered by a t-looking, flaxen- 
haired little boy, who courteously inquired what she 


wanted. 
_“ Ts your pa in?” queried Jane, with her most seduc- 


Jane. 
“No,” replied the boy. “ He's engaged now, and has 
dage turned wearily away from the 
she her right hand convulsively over her 
left hcart and muttered savagely : ‘ 
“Just my luck! I've always been just too late all 
my life.” 


You say you often lay down 
the law to your wife. a 


Bones: “ Why, all you need is firmness. I usually 
ly, re 4 the door, and do it through the 


————— 5 


_Oustomen: “And is this chair really an antique 
piece of furniture ?” 
Dealer: “Antique, madam? There's no doubt about 
that. Why it was so worm-eaten when I bought it that 
T have had 40 have a new back, and a new seat, 


three new legs made for it. 
All rights reserved.) 


would some of the most dertul photographs of mountain-climbing that have ever been taken, turn to the 
- Tee eae | iatervicw with the caaholom lady mountaineer in the April number of AZINE. 
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The Bubble Bursts. 


Wirt bowl on lap, with cheeks distent, 
The eager child the bubble blows; 
From thinnest film to bulging pride 
The iridescent vision grows. 
Half free it sways, then swings adrift 
To float triumphant through the air ; 
How bravely all its beauty shows! 
The bubble bursts—there’s nothing there. 


The lover pleads—his sweetheart smiles ; 
Low words are breathed; a blush, a sigh, 
A stealthy pressure of the hand, 
The raising of a downcazt eye. 
The vows are said; the symbol-ring 
Gleams golden as the maiden’s hair; 
Two souls are shackled till they die— 
The bubble bursts—there's nothing there. 


Hark to the bump ® brazen notes: 
‘What trophies do the warriors bring ? 
The banners wave—behold the chief! 
In deafening peals the plaudits ring. 
The noiseless sands have stol’n the hours! 
Fao King indeed. Long live the King! 
" is ive the King!” 
The bubble burste—there's nothing there. 
The scholar bends in patient toil, 
Beneath the lonely midnight flame. 
Dreaming that ere his course is run, 
Laborious hours shall purchase fame. 
And, when the starveling soul ie fled, 
Dame Fortune doles a niggard share. 
He leaves a bloodless, empty name— 
The bubble bursts—there's nothing there. 


—— eee he 


Examiner in Puysics: “ What bappens when light 


falls on to the water at an angle of forty-five degrees ? 
Pupil: “It goes out.” 
eet § 


“Tommy,” said a Sheffield youngster's mother, 


« there's a great big blot on your co 
«No, mamma, you're mistaken. 
Our teacher is awfully near-sighted.” 


et io 


book. 
hat is only a stop. 


headed gentleman. . 
“Was he dissipated? Had he antipathy for work ? 


‘‘Come Here, Sir.’’ 


Ir was during evening preparation class. Jones 
minor was getting into mischief, and the master had 
his eye on him in consequence. 

« Jones minor, you're talking,” said he suddenly. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Jones, meekly 

“What were you saying?” ause. “Well, I'm 
waiting. What was it you said?” 

“Come here and I'll tell you, sir,” answered Jones. 

We stared aghast at our companion, and wondered 
what would paw next. The master looked as if he 
had not heard right. ; 

“ What did you say ?” he said, slowly. 

“Come here and I'll tell you, sir,” ventured Jones 


‘We were on the tiptoe of e tion. Such daring 
as this was solange even for Jones. The master 
rose his chair; his anger was terrible to see. 
« Leave this room!” he thundered, striding towards the 
trembling culprit. 

“Why, sir?” faltered Jones. 

“ Why, sir?” sputtered the irate gogue. “ When 
I ask you what you were talking avout you ask me to 
come to you and you'll tell me, in ue 

“Yes, sir; but that's really what I did say,” the bo 
replied. “ Mobbs asked me what the exercise was, an 
“Come here and I'll tell you.’” 
Then the band played. 


Don’t put it off. 
Cr ry 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. , 


‘i The signing of this coupon by the purchaser will be 
he ficient to entitie his or her aext-of-kin or legal re- 

nefits of the £1,000 Railway 
lnsarance and the Football ani Cycling lasurances, 
[debdy-ar| Jo apoeions of the insurauce coupon have 


: 
t 


Arailavle from 5 p.m.,, Friday, April 7th, 1699, Galil anid: 
night, Saturday, April 15th, 1899, For jull particulars 
Bee page 7H, 
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[One Peyyy. 


‘ 


Only the Frame. 


AN aspiring young artist of local fame received a 
terrible blow the other day. While walking with a 
friend the following conversation took place : 

Friend: “I say, Daub, I suppose you heard about 
our house being broken into the other night ? ” 

Artist: “No, I hadn't heard; did they take much P” 

Friend: “A couple of watches, some silver, a suit of 
clothes ; and, it’s a funny thing, but you know that 
Petar you painted me—they: cut it out of the frame, 
and ——” 

Artist (interrupting excitedly): “By Jupiter, old 
map, you don't say so! Why, my fortune’s made, 


: “And nipped off with the frame, the 
beggars.” 
rtist : . Oh, did they; it is rather funny, isn’t it? 


Good day. 
Friend : “Good day.” 
et he 


Absent-Minded Men. 


THERE have been a great many stories about absent- 
minded men, where one forgets his house address, 
another what business he is in, and where another has 
to refer to the mark on his handkerchief before he can 
remember his own name. There is a farmer named 
Rogers in the North, who posseseed a Jersey cow, which 
he used to drive, morning and evening, to and from the 
pasture, not far from his home. One morning, as one 
of his neighbours was pening along the he met 
Mr. oa walking in t' . middle of red lane, his mae 
apparently engrossed with some weighty question. 
melchhoet called out: ile 

“Good morning, Mr. Rogers. Where are you 


going F g 
“Why,” said Mr. Rogers in a surprised way. “I'm 
driving the cow to pasture,” and he waved his hand 
towards where the cow ought to have been. 
“ Well, ogg ea ge Pryce the sieste e 
su ‘orgot t her out of the barn, 
answered ir. Rogers humbly, as he realised his position. 
e ha 
Ce 


A Grand View. 


THE test extent of the earth's surface which can 
be seen from one spot depends on two circumstances ; 
First, the elevation above the sea level, and secondly, 
the absence of intervening obstacles such as may 
obstruct the line of sight. 

The point that best satisfies these conditions is the 
Nevada of Cayambe, a peak on the line of the equator in 
the north of the Andes, rising 19,535 feet above the 


een. 

This has been described by travellers as the most 
notable landmark in the world. It commands from its 
position the whole valle of the Amazon, and the view 
in this direction, over low-lying country, is absolutely 
unlimited except by the horizon. 

It bas an equal range towards the north-west, and its 
line of view stretches right across the Gulf of Panama. 
Though the country towards the south is mountainous, 
it encounters no higher peak. 

It is only towards the south-west that ite view crosses 
Chimborazo, which is bigher, but is surrounded on all 
sides by high peaks, and consequently does not embrace 
so wide an extent of . 


—_—__»42-—____ 


Norutne so helps a paper as the imparting of useful 
informati 


jon. 
“ How shall I keep the fi‘es out of the sugar bowl?” 
asks a correspondent. 
“ Fill the sugar bow! with salt,” is our prompt reply. 


a Pe 


W. Cuiipers Kypp (looking for board ings): 
“Oh, I forgot to mention that nh of my vn al 
are small children. I hope that will make no differ- 
ence. 
Mrs. Hashton (sweetly) : “ Oh, not at all! I always 
charge just the same as were grown up.” 
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THE CHRONICKES OF 
AUMPHREY JUDD. 


By VICTOR &. WHITECHURCH. 
Author of “ Tales of the Rail,” ete. 


t.—THE RIGHT EVE OF COLONEL HOSKINS. 


Iam afraid (said uncle, Humphrey Judd) that the 
dhcy Lomisbouk to tallsoa kas in m ies in ite 
composition that I have not been able to fathom. To the 
Se et orck posed ws steed, bes 
~ as a 
man accustomed to probe some of the secrets of humanity is 
ht face to face with problems which he can only 
solve on very old—and, I believe, very trne—theory 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our phi Z 
Heaven we do not know, earth we say we do, but I am 
often inclined to doubt it. At all evente, I will try and tell 
you the story, but I must really leave the facts to explain 
themselves according to your own theories and imagination. 
The in which I came to investigate these facts was, 
so far as L can remember, opened to me by the Indian. I 
met him by mere chance, and ye+ there wasa coincidence in 
the matter. I had gone down to the little vi of Tregar- 
with, on the North Cornish coast, partly for the sake of a 
seaside holiday, and partly becauze I had taken it into my 
head to see how far sm’ ing now exists in some of theze 
out-of-the-way fishing villages. SoI had put up at.a modest 
_ little hotel, and was interesting myself with chatting among 
the 


fishermen. 
I had noticed about half a mile away from the village an 
-looking house ing some way back from the road, 
with a drive leading up to it, and curiosity impelled me one 
- afternoon to enter the gate and walk a little way up the 
drive. The house was not a i ly one, and as 
the blinds in most of the windows were down I conjectured 


went on, addressing 
lives here, and whether he 


” 
“ Yuss, ’e lives ere right enough,” said 
: %’s not at home just now. 

holiday.” 

“When will he be back? ” asked the Hindoo, 

“Eh? Oh, ’e’s acomin’ back next Thursday three weeks 
= the twenty-first o’ September. Do you want to see 
im ?”” 

The stranger bowed. 

O) Umph! growled the gardener, “’e don’t like niggers, I 


8. 
“Oh, I think he'll see me,” eaid the other with a smile. 
Then he ealuted me and turned to go, but my curiosity was 
aroused, and I walked with bim a short way. 
“Can I be of any use to you?” I asked. 
‘ “No, eahib,” he answered. “The Colonel will know me 


: and proms Oe 
“ You knew him in India, rerhaps ?” I asked in a careless 
tone of voice. 

The man looked at me keenly for a moment. 

“ Yes, sahib,” he said, “it was in India. I want to go 
back there: understand ?” 

ae think the Colonel will assist you with your 


_ He nodded and smiled. I offered him half-a-crown, but 
he refused to take it, sn; he had h to last him 
he went off in the direction 


his clean. uddist or monk, : 
Whet did he want with the Colonel ? Was it really for 

begging purposes that come? Who Cc 

Hoskins and what was his ? All ge 

rose to my mind as I betook m back to my inn, and 

the time I had reached it I had determined to let my 

emuggling investigations drop for a time, and 
uiries about Colonel Hoskins instead. 

pumping 


s 


part of the country. The information I drew from him was 


, and amounted to the peeps, 3 
Colonel Hoskins had been living for five or six years now 
2 Tregarwith, being retired on hrif pay. He wasa peculiar 


The April PEARSON'S contains more interesting articles and more striking stories 


BEGIN THIS NEW SERIES OF STORIES TO-DAY. 


sort of man, very quiet, and lived a fairl, retired life 
viauling his oe but very little. 6 peculiarity 
al im was that every now and then he suffered acutely 
from some disease in his right eye, which always attacked 


him suddenly. The waiter had heard Doctor Joynes, the 

village practitioner, about this disease once or 

and = what Doctor had said, which was some- 
e this: 


. was dining with me one night, and, curiously 
enough, there was a medical sta: with me at tho 
time who has earned considerable reptitation as.an cvulist. 

i , the Colonel threw down his 
knife and fork and buried his face in his handkerchief. 

“« What's the matter?’ we asked. 

“« Nothing,’ he groaned, ‘ only an acute attack of a disease 
I’m subject to—in my right eye.’ 

“© You'd better let Dr. Gregory see it,’ I said, when he 
had recovered from his paroxysm. 

Hr oa said Gregory. ‘Perhaps I can give you a little 
relief.’ 

“*Doctor,’ said the Colonel, drawing himself up very 
stiffly, ‘yon can give me no relief. 1 don’t doubt your skill 
for n moment, but I have been to some of the best oculists 
of the day and ge dese declare that nothing can be done. 
These spasms are < 

“+ But,’ said Dr. Gregory, ‘they must have their origin in 
eomething.’ 

“They have,’ replied the Colonel, ‘ but it would be of no 
use to it to you. Youcandonothing. Please do not 
allude to the subject again.’ ” 


You may easily guess that my curicsity was still more 
aroused, and I saw that the nxt step was to get acquainted 
with some facts in the past history of theColonel. For this 


reason I to pump the waiter still further, and 
asked him if there was any more he could tell me about the 
Colonel’s m ious d'sease. 
“No, sir,” he said, “but there's an old chap who can— 
leastways, if he chooses, and if he’s still alive. He was in 
drummed 


the same regiment as Colonel H out in 
disgrace, 1 believe. Anyhow, he’s a pauper in Launceston 
workhouse now. He came tramping around here looking 


for work about a year ago, 
stables for a month or 80. The Colonel to come 
in one day, and I saw the old chap recogn him. 

“Ab,” he said to me afterwards, ‘that was Colonel 
Hoskins, I knows. Does he ever get a pain in his eye, 


guvnor ? 

“ «What do you know about it?' I asked him. 

“<« Never mind,’ he says. ‘Only, I could tell a rummy 
tale if I a mind on’t.’ i 

“ But whatever the tale was I never got it out of him.” 

ee went over to Launceston and 
pep eer ile steep hey through the a to the workhouse, a 

g ly situated building, with a charming view of 
Dartmoor in the distance, and inquired for one Samuel 
Geale. I was told that he was in the infirmary ward but 
that I could see him. 

I forged old Samuel Geale sitting 
very disfeputable-looking sp<cimen i 

“Here’s a gentleman come to see you,” said the attendant. 

“Uph! Has ’e brought any baccy? ’Cos if’e aint I don’t 
want to see ’im.” 

“ All right, my friend,” I said, pulling out my pouch, “I 
can soon y your wants.” 

“ Ah, you're a gen’lewan, sir, you are. What’s made yer 

Hi - fede especiall 

le requi cautious > when I led the 
convereation remnd: to Coleeat iets mf his mysterious 

“T ain’t goin’ to say nothin’,” he growled. “’Tain’t no 
concern 0’ = nor mine neither. I’ve never told no one 
= didn’t wish to be mixed up in the affair and I 

now.” , 

“ Look here,” I said, “ if you'll tell me the story, whatever 
it is, I'L not only promise you that it shall do you no harm 
—for as long as you're alive I'll never mention it—but I'll 
pee supplied with tobacco for the rest of your mortal 

le.” 


I had touched him on the very sorest point, and I 

“’Ow much a week ?” he asked eagerly. 

“Two ounces,” I said. . 

“ Make it double and I'll tell ye.” 

Kate pope ord, and 

was a8 as my W kept the old man suppli 
with = weokiy quarter of «pound of cag from tet 
tobacconist, w I paid every quarter in advance. My 
information cost me exactly £3 14s. 8d., but I think it was 


""Geale bed been the Colonel’s order! 
lonel’s thirty years . 
Pac eh yal 


nay oe Sonne vee * remarkabl 

perbaps I better give it im my own words for the ld 
bit on certain points, and 

extent.. What he told me he had 


in bed growling, a 


rambled to a 
keg with his own iia 

irty years the Colonel, then Lieutenant 
Hoskins, was st his regiment at Joonpore, in 


WEEx ENDING 
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g in to have a 
w me wait outside.” 


There was a little group of Buddhist priests inside the 
temple silently ener ha Bear every now and 
¥ am 
then prostrating — ugly images which 
young lieutenant advanced boldly into the midst of 
the temple and gave vent to a scornful langh. At 
that moment one of priests ceased from his devotions 
Peed to his feet, and regarded the intrader with a menacing 
wn. \ 
“Young man,” he said in excellent lish, “alth 
you may not believe in our faith it sig best for aa 
respect it. Leave this place instantly lest you bring wrath 


. Do you think I’m 


he spoke he raised the |: cane he w: i 
Hane foie in tbe ‘oa wok ein the 
d of the cane caught the right eye of the 


idol, which was made of glazs, and sent it shivering in 


their fect, and had sprung 
sacrilege. But the priest who had spoken waved them 


rg 


“Youn man,” he said, “in spite of my warnings, nay, i 
spite of the boll (rir heed pee a oe 
made a mock of the sacred things of the land, and you have 


unpunished. 
wer will 


the vengeance shall fall upon you. ber! An 
eye for an eye! And until you shall have expiated your 
crime ace: to this law, which shal) come to pass when 


irregular 
discover the priest who had ly laid a spell upon 
him. The thing became a terror to him, a terror that 
increagced as time went on. 
More the ex-orderly could not hom me, for shortly after 


netrating a 
with which the 
The more I thought it 
the nce of the 


strange Hindoo had someting to do with curse and its 
fulfilment, and in my own { had no doubt that the 
man would pe 4 ve) a the scenes immediately upon 
the return Colonel, for what purpose I could 
to wait until the 2ist, and I 
stock of the house and 

its inmate and his 


as his 


Colonel’s gate and entered the avenue, 
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followed him until as he knocked softly at the door I was 


close by behind a shrub. 

The door was opened by the Colonel himself, 

“ What do you want ?’ I heard him say. 

«| wish for a few minutes with you. No—you will not 
deny me the interview!” And he whispered something 
which I could not catch. : 

« Come into my study,” said the other in a trembling voice. 

l ran round to the back of the house. The Colonel was 
drawing down the blinds, and I caught a glimpse of the 
Hindoo standing motionless behindhim. There wasa light 
in the room, but the blinds were thick, and I could see 
nothing. I crept close to the window. It was useless—I 
could hear nothing. There was dead silence within. 

I would have given much to know what was going on in 
that room, but the details of that scene will never be 
revealed. I should think I must have waited for more than 
an hour, and then I determined to go round to the front 
door and boldly ring the bell, chancing what might happen. 
Just as I drew near, however, the door opened, and in the 
gloom I could just discern the form of the Hindoo coming 
out by himself. He shut the door and started quickly down 
the path that led to the gate. I followed him. A little 
after he had got into the road I overtook him and spoke. 

“Good evening,” I said. “Did you succeed in finding 
the Colonel at home?” 

He started. 

« Ah, sahib,” he answered, “is it you? 
the Colonel.” 

“Has he helped you?” 

“T have all that I wanted.” 

“One moment,” I said, as the man turned to go. “ Will 
you tell me if your visit to the Colonel has had anything to 
do with a certain curse pronounced in the temple at 
Joonpore ?” 

It was an unwise question, but it auswered m Lam gree 
The man seized my arm with a grip of iron,and I could feel 
his eyes glaring into my face. A sick, dizzy feeling came 
over me as he hissed out : 

“Stranger! the affair of which you speak has nought to 
do with you. Be wise, and ask no more questions. You 
have played the spy upon my stvsanents, but I warn you 
to stop. It is for all; you will understand what I 
mean in a few days, Meanwhile I forbid you to follow me. 
Farewell!” 

And off he went. As for me,I simply could not stir. 
Whether the man had mesmerised me or not I cannot tell, 
but certain it is that I was rooted to the spot on which he 
left me for a couple of hours in a half-conscious condition. 
When I came to myself I staggered off to my inn, still 
further impressed with the mystery I was probing. 

And now comes the sequel. 

For a week the Colonel never left his house and was not 


Yes, I have seen 


seen in the village at all. When he eventually appeared it 
was at once noticed that he had a black patch over his right 
eye, while my friend the waiter told me he looked ten years 


younger, “ as if a load had been taken off him, sir.” 

Certain it was he had lost his right eye, and certain it 
was, from what I heard about him afterwards, he was never 
from that time known to be troubled by those awful 


paroxyms of in. It may be that his crime was at last 
expatiated, after waiting thirty years, and that the Indian 
ery in Tregarwith was the instrument chosen to 


e awful demand of “an for an eye.” 
The following extract is culled from Reuben S&ayle’s 
“ Wanderings in India :” 

“‘ Whether one can place credit in it or not I do not know, 
but at Joonpore, where we we spent a fortnight, we heard a 
strange story of an idol in one of the temples that fora year 
or so past has been the posseseor of a human eye—fixed in 
the right socket! If there is any shadow of truth in this 
report the native priests must have some wonderful secret 
of preserving such a gruesome object.” ; 
(Next week: “Tue Mystery or rHE Corripor Expxess.”) 


Niches of Fame Unfilled. 


Is the desire for fame less nowadays than in, times 
Sees and money-grabbing the pursuit of man? 


erbaps not altogether, but the reward of tness is 
differently bestowed. There was a time in days gone by 


when the highest meed of the great was to bave a 


sculptared imuge placed in some niche peorided for 
ies urpose in the walls of public buildings or 
churches. 


The architects of past centuries were very thoughtful 
about this matter, for these arched niches are a con- 
spicuous feature of all oldarchitecture. Take St. Paul's 
Cathedral for instance, and the Government buildin 
in Whitehall. You will find many niches in which the 
statue of some great man in the nation’s history looks 
calmly down upon you, and 7° will find also many 
that are unfilled. hether the supply of great men 
worthy of such recognition was short, or the Govern- 
ment has proved persistently ungrateful, or whether it 
be merely a change of fashion, is food for speculation. 

However it may be, they exist and ate painfully 
freyuent. Many a piece of urchitecture, otherwise 
goers bape noble, is marred by these eyeless sockets. 
A possible explanation of this seeming neglect may be 
found in the fact that t men live now in books. 
The story of their lives is written again and again, and 
their true history will thus ke handed down incalculable 
ages after a mere statue would have crumbled into dust, 


FIVE NEW SPRING BONNETS 


GIVEN AWAY IN THIS WEEK'S 


HOME NOTES PAPER. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


For beautiful pictures, beautifully reproduced, there’s no magazine like PEARSON'S. 
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Sleep. 


SLUMBER, blest slumber, a sip of the water 
Of Lethe, the goddess of rest and spas 
Fair sister of Dreams, and more merciful daughter 
Of Death, whose embrace all our eyelids shall close, 
Tell thy tale. 


Some frail moulded mortal, my power unheeding, 
ho turns night into day amidst pleasure and mirth, 
Has yielded at length to my soft-whispered pleading 
And slumbers forgetful of aught upon earth, 
In the train. 


On, on through the night. with its rhythmic pulsation, 
And rattle and clatter the engire doth roam; 
Till my victim awakes, at a small country station. 
Sans purse, for the night, fifty miles from his home, 
: And he says: 
(Editorial Note: The rest is not fit for publication.) 


— ee oe 
A Hand Worth Money. 


“ Do you know anything about palmistry, Herbert >” 
she asked. 

* Ob, not much,” he answered. with the air of modesty 
which is not intended to be implicitly believed in. 
“Nota t deal, although I kad an experience last 
night which might be considered a remarkable example 
of the art you allude to.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“Yes, I happened to glance at the hand of a friend 
of mine, and I immediately predicted that he would 
presently become the r of a considerable sum of 
money. Before he left the room, be had several pounds 
handed to him.” 

“ And you told it just from his hand? ” 

“Yes! It had four aces in it.” 


es 
How Women Propose. 


ever propounded the momentous question and 
marriage to the man, But when you stop an 


but in cleverly devised plots, and by just helping some 
bashful lover along. 

Experienced devotees of the fair sex say the widows 
are more expert at proposing marriage than the 
débutante or reasonably up-to-date girl. She knows 
how to manage a man with skilful tact. If she decides 
to marry him she will, and he is helpless. 

More desirable bachelors have been made benedicts 
through the influence of an after-dinner cigar, shaded 
lamps, and a grate fire than books ever tell of—a case 
of cause and effect. One frank woman remarked : 

“ Well, looking seriously at it, I believe I did propose 
to Jim. He had loved me long enough and deserved 
te be rewarded, esl Pewanioe busy hae law to i 
the proper speech. up in his pet gown an 
my big hat, and went and sat in the moonlight when I 
knew he was coming, with a sad, far-away look in my 


“He took my hand, and simply eaid: ‘The weather 
is so lovely I wish we might have a few days by the sea 
before the summer closes,’ and in the most coy manner 
I said, ‘ Let us go!’ In three weeks we were married.” 

Who says women never propose ? 


et ft ee 


Statistics: “ Did you know that we Britishers 
smoke about five billion cigars u year?” 
Doesticks: ‘ Haven't one of ‘em to spare, have you ?” 
es 

, WHEELER: “ Bevelgear never has a bell on his 


bicycle.” 
Roorchee: “He doesn’t need it. 
stockings. They're loud enough.” 


——— 2 oe 


It is proverbial that low comedians are of a nervous 
temperament ; and when, on a benefit night of a comic 
actor, a few friends thought proper to make him a 
present in the shape of a silver mug, in his confusion 
and nervousness he knew not what to say, but stam. 
mering forth his thanks, informed the audience that he 
=— i eg that mug next his heart for the remainder 
of his life. 


Just lock at his 


—> $s —— 


LaptEs like to visit the vaults of the Bank of Eng- 
land. They love to see the tons of shining gold and 
the bales of “crisp ’uns.” The other day a sweet little 
innocent was given a £1,000 note to hold for a moment. 
She gy r aid: “Thank you dag oo and 
opened her tiny purse preparatory to depositing it 
ary therein. She had partly folded if chou tlie 
genial treasurer started and said : 

“TI really didn’t give it to you to keep.” 

Miss Innocence opened wide ber beautiful eyes, and, 
as she returned it, quietly remarked : 

“T beg your —I misunderstood you, I thought 
it was a souvenir.” 


THE QuEEN § PRIVATE MUSEUM. 


Aut Apott A LittLe-cnown Room at WINDSOR. 


THERE is at Windsor Castle a private museum, which 
is of very recent date, and in the formation of which 
Her Majesty has taken xn immense amount of interest. 
Its treasures are, in many cases, of unique value, both 
from their associations and their intrinsic worth. 

In 1896, some workmen engaged in clearing out a set 
of apartments that had long remained unused, and 
which were situated in the Tower, came upon some old 
lumber—as they imagined it to be—in a passage which 
was quite blocked up with it. On closer examination, 
however, the “ lumber “ turned out to be a collect’on of 
most interesting and valuable relics, whose very existence 
had been forgotten for generations. 

Her Majesty took great interest in the find. and, in 
conjunction with the Inspector, conceived the idea of 
making a private museam for these and similar 


‘ treasures, in the lower vestibule, an apartment neur the 


equerr es’ entrance, on the ground floor. 

It was just at this time that Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
now Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, paid_a visit to 
Windsor, on the conclusion of the Dongola Expedition, 
1897. He brought with him several trophies of the 
campaign, which the Queen promptly ordered to occupy 
the first case of her new museum. ‘These treasures con- 
sisted of Wad Bishara’s red banner with its tin rattle, 
which was captured at the Battle of Firket; also a 
Crusuder’s sword, found in his house, and with a Spanish 
motto in Roman characters, which says: “ Do not sheath 
me without honour.” In this case, too, the Queen has 
pet the Afghan trophies presented to her by Lord 

oberts ten yeurs previously. 

The second contains several notable articles, chief of 
which isa fine specimen of executioner’s axe, which has 
evidently seen great service, and which was given to the 
Ceres by Sir William Congreve, who invented the war- . 
rocket. 

The next case has a unique collection of beautiful 
feather cloaks, formerly belonging to some chiefs of the 
South Sea Islands. On a charming network are sewn 
feathers so minute that they form a smooth, finished 
surface in black, yellow, and red colours. Most of these 
are 1 feathers of a very rare species of parrot, and 
each of these magnificent cloaks has been valued by 
experts at not less than £10,000! On further inquiry 
it was found that they had been given i Psd King of 
. Bandnice Islands, in 1824, to His Majesty King 

rge IV. 

In the fourth case are a set of Nepaulese knives and 
daggers used in our Indian frontier campaigns by the 
Ghoorkas and similar tribes. The “ Kokri” or Ghoorka 
fighting-knife, which the native uses in preference to 
the sword or bayonet, is well worth attention. 

Case five displays the head and skin of an enormous 
Indian lion, around which have been grouped the ancient 
Hanoverian standards of the first three rges; some 
weapons of the Zulus taken at Isandblana; some finely 
caparisoned saddles of war-horses, and a “sampit,” or 
blow-tube. used to shoot poisoned darts by the natives 
of Borneo. 

The next collection is a very fine and unique one, 
being that of a regular succession of spurs, of all sha 
and sorts, from the Wars of the Roses till to-day. With 
these are placed six pieces of plate, which formerly 
belonged to the 32nd regiment. They will at once strike 
the spectator's attention by their extraordinary shapes, 
being twisted into most fantastic arrangements. This 
was due to the effects of a shot which struck the 
regimental plate-chest during the siege of Lucknow ' 

Case eight may be said to represent war-weapons of 
various countries. There are old muskets and blunder- 
busses of the Prussians, French, Hanoverians. Russians, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and English; also African war- 
hatchets and hammers, together with bundles of spears 
and arrows of the North-American Indians. Then there 
are the shields and weapons of Asiatic savages, us well 
as of such nations as the Chinese and Japunese. 

China claims the full devotion of the next case. All 
kinds of Chinese curios rest here as emblems of the 
strange ways of the Heathen Chinee. Some extra- 
ordinary pewter-pots ure, we learn, carried in the religious 
processions in the Flowery Land, as these specimens 
show. Chinese embroideries and Chinese dress are ulso 
here. There are cone or two things not Chinese to be 
seen in this case, which are of very deep interest. There 
is the Royal cap of Kinz Theodore of Abyssini:, and 
his Imperial golden seal, together with other Abyssinian 
relics. These were bought by Lord Napier of Maydala, 
in 1868, and given to Her Majesty. 

Case ten may Le terined the miscellaneous lot of the 
collection. Here are odds and ends of every sort and 
shape, many of great intrinsic value, given to the Queen 
after the various wars und skirmishes that have occurred 
in her long reign. It would take a lengthy catalogue to 
enumerate them all. The specimens of chain armour 
of various people ure simply superb. Great praise is 
due to those responsible for their charge, and for the 
interesting arrangement and cataloguing. 


SEO 


Ready Shortly, 
HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 
64 Pages. Book Size—ONE PENNY. 
Please order it at once (o save disappo'n:ment. 


Price Sixpence, on the first of each month. 
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WEEK ENDING 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


REPLIES. 


MATT. Which of the Fine Arts could Man Most Easily 
Dispense with? 


With sculpture, and especially that branch of the art 
which portrays human and animal figures. It is not 
too much to say that, saving, perhaps, a score of master- 
pieces, every human and equestrian statue in the world 
might be destroyed at a very small cost to the ssthetic 
sentiments of humanity. Sculpture lacke eolour, 
warmth, and life. It isa luxury of the rich as far as 
the adornment of the home is concerned, and its public 
examples rarely afford satisfaction to any but the 
amateur. It has, therefore. very little interest for the 
vast majority of mankind. The idols of idolatrous 
peoples must be excepted, but here the interest is not 
artistic but religious. In the extended sense of the 
term, sculpture could be less easily dispensed with, be- 
cause it would mean the abolition of all adornment in 
architecture, and, to a highly civilised people, this would 
be intolerable. 


3478. What is the Nearest Approach a Comet has ever 
Made to the Earth? 

Several comets have approached the earth so closely 
as to envelope it in a portion of the luminous trail known 
as the “tail.” That sien did so, 0 io ee 30th 
of that a orescent auroral glare” was 
oheecved. duritg the continuance of which this globe 
was within three to five million miles of the comet's 
nucleus, which was calculated to be travelling at the 
rate of ten million miles each twenty-four hours. The 
comet of 1770 appears to have made a nearer approach 
to the earth than any other, the estimate being its 
head was at one period only two million miles off, whilst 
its tail, as observed from London, seemed a great arch 
extending thirty-six million miles across the heavens. 
This close approach, however, had no appreciable effect 
upon the earth, even the tides remaining unaff 

or this reason, the fears to which Biela’s comet has 

iven rise, because of its near approach, not to the earth, 
ut to the earth’s path, appear unfounded, and, in any 
event, although the revolution of this comet is six years 
thitty-eight weeks, it has vanished into space since it 
was last seen in 1852. 


#460. Is there avy Instance of Religious Persecution 
Proving Successful? 


Iu many cases the only effect of persecution is to 
strengthen the steadfastness and increase the zeal of 
the sect persecuted—to use the oft-quoted phrase of 
Tertullian, “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” But in many cases the object of persecution 
has been attained more or less completely. The 
Arian heresy which divided the early Church ow 
disappearance in part at least to the ceaseless 
and vindictive persecutions of the successful 
Trinitarians. The most complete and striking instance 
of successful persecution is that of the Albigenses 
in Southern France in the thirteenth century. 
Though accused by their opponents of the most abeurd 
doctrines and even of the most abominable crimes, the 
ag ar appears to have been like the Vaudois and 
the Lollards, reformers before the Reformation, and their 
doctrines and life were alike simpleand pure. Yet at the 
instunce of Pope Innocent JII. a crusade was preached 
against them, and the provinces of Languedoc and 
Provence in which they predominated were given up to 
fire and sword. The Inquisition completed the work, 
and by the middle of the thirteenth century the 
Albigenses were extinct. Three hundred years later the 
Inquisition was Lg eo a in crushing out the Refor- 
mation movement in Spain and Italy. 


reat 
its 


#479. Kt which Period in our has British Policy 
bean | Most Governed by Personal Considera- 


There can be little doubt that from the accession of 
the House of Hanover, in 1714, until 1801, British policy 
was ruled more mock considerations than daring any 
other period since the Union of the Crowns. George I., 
who had little affection for his British dominions, used 
their power for his own interests, yet never troubled 
even to learn engi lived in Hanover as much as 

ible, and died when on his way to visit there. 
Taos II, also born and trained abroad, was but little 
less swayed by other than personal feelings with 
to this country, which he involved in the Austrian War 
of Succession to serve himself. It is not surprising 
that these examples demoralised public life to such an 
extent that Sir Robert Walpole, when Prime Minister, 
was known as the “Grand Corrupter,” that he was 
expelled from Parliament for appropriating public 
money, and that he boasted “ he knew the price of every 
Member but three.” In 1734 George TI. himself, upon 
a change of Ministry, burnt # book containing an 
account of the bribes paid annually to Members of the 
House of Commons, in order to secure their votes for 
the selfish policy of the King and his Ministers. 


#461. Which City, in Pro to its Size, has the 
Largest Area of Slums? 

In the absence of any complete official definition of 
slum areas, an answer to this question may be found in 
the density of population within each city’s boundaries, 
and in this r + Boston, U.S.A., stands first, with 
12,700 persons in each of its 43 square miles, whilet 
“Greater” New York runs it closely with 19,809 over 
308 square miles, the latter probably <soeeding the 
former in its proportion of actual slums. The Metro- 
politan Police District of London, exclusive of the City, 
shows 8,134 persons ag square mile over 688 square 
miles and reckoning the districts between Lambeth and 
Southwark and those on the north side of the Thames, 
where the density reaches the extraordinary figure of 
640,000 per equare mile, there woul ape to Le more 
slum-areas within London’s bounds t in any other 
greatcity. Judged by the class of houses, Glasgow, with 
nearly 80 per cent. of its total population in dwellings 
of one and two rooms, would ex any other city, but 
the efforts of the municipality there have done much to 
put the buildings containing these outside of the cate- 
gory of slums. 


4462. At what Point, if any. does the Accumulation of 
Capital Cease to be Economically Beneficial? 


At that point where capital ceases to be actively 
employed. It isa principle in political economy that 
capital, to fulfil its functions, must be employed. Though 


capital is the result of saving, it must not supposed 
that hoarded wealth increases the capital of the country, 
or proves in any sense economically Peneficial. Capital 
is that part of wealth which is set aside to assist 
future production, and the way in which it assists 
roduction is in feeding and muintaining hand and 
rain workers, and in providing the shelter, protection. 
tools and materials which the worker requires. Capital 
ceases to be economically beneficial so soon as it 
ceases to circulate—that is to say, so soon as it is 
hoarded. If it lies by idle, and does not assist future 
production, it ceases to be economically beneficial. A 
glut of capital, too, is apparently undesirable; but 
political economists show that the danger of a glut of 
capital proving economically injurious is imaginary, so 
that this does not meet the question. The point where 
the mischief is likely to come in is that in which capital 
ceases to be for other than purely industrial and 
economic purposes. 


4483. Which Great Statesman of the Past would be 
Most Useful to England at the Present Time? 
William Pitt the younger. The present is an epoch 
when foreign politics take the first place in British 
history. e want a statesman who can win at once the 
approval of the mass of the people, and at the same 
time adequately Hi ay the interests of this country 


in the counsels of Europe. Politically, Pitt showed his 
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during nine years of his administration nations) securi- 
ties rose from 72 to 96. At a time when commerce 
is all important, the aid of one who was in many 
respects the founder of England's modern commercial 
greatness would be a supreme advantage. Lastly. and 
as a comparatively minor matter, it would be of great 
benefit to English politics to have at least one great 
orator. Itis felt that English political life is somewhat 
dull and mediocre at present, and we have need of the 
lofty eloquence and noble patriotism of Pitt. 


4494. What would be the State of the English Educa. 
ag at Present, were the Newspaper Tax still 
‘orce 


A difference must be made between education and 
instruction. Instruction is merely the collection of 
facts and the widening of superficial mental vision. 
Education is the enlarging of all the powers both of 
mind and body, and especially the giving of the power 
which makes use of know As the newspaper tax, 
in which may be included tax on paper and the 
stamp duty, did undoubtedly diminish the amount of 
general information placed before the public, it may 
therefore also be taken to have diminished the 
materials for education. As a purely educative influ- 
ence, however, the newspaper 1s not by any meuns 
an unmixed _ benefit. Its educative power 
as manifested through its hastily-written, crudely 
thought-out, and usually biassed leaders and leader- 
ettes, is very small, while on the other hand its power 
for evil rg, the bs pers of these biased opinions, 
the atrocious i crimes of all kinds which it 
spreads broadcast, suggesting all kinds of villainies to 
weak and unbalanced minds, is, unhappily, very great. 
Moreover, there can be no doubt but the way in 
which the modern Press lends itself to gambling. more 
especially as regards the turf—the greatest gambling 
agency of the day—is no doubt pernicious in the 
extreme. It seems a strange thing to a Arr the end of 
the nineteenth century; but the probability is that a 
dearer, though not too dear, newspaper, which ‘would 
not be compelled to pander to the lowest tastes of 
poet, would be an improvement on what we have 
to-day. 


4486. Which Commodity is Most Enhanced in Price by the 
Operation of the Patent Laws? 


The cost of telephonic communication in this country 
has been enormously added to by the limitations these 
laws entail. It is not that the original patents are 
expensive, for several of them have, in fact, expired, but 
the patents granted for improvements are so numerous 
and have been capitalised to form such an immense 
monopoly, that what is produced under them, cannot he 
sold except at a very high rate. Thus the National 
Telephone Company’s debentures and capital require 
nearly half a million to provide for interest, dividends, 
reserve and redemption before reckoning royalties Pay- 
able by the Company to others; and it appears that the 
munufacturere, under certain essential patents, refuse 
to sell their goods except to that Company, thus stifling 
competition. Considering that in Sweden, Switzerland, 
and elsewhere telephones are provided at a fourth of 
their cost in the United Kingdom, the extra expense 
entailed upon users of them here must be about a 
million sterling yearly, besides the restriction on the 
inventor's utility. Bicycles and typewriters are also 
much increased in price by patents, but, in their case, 
competition has freer scope. 


4511. Has the t ** isolation’ of t Bri 
seein Aes Great tain ever had a close 
: 4512, When was ‘“‘dear"’ first used as an address in letter writing ? 
4513. Does disease ever produce Leneficial results ? 
4514. Why does not cream turn to butter when whipped ? 


4515. When were the of this country individual}: q 
tively most valhctathro, uaa *y ly and collec: 


4516. When did England become “a nation of shop-keepers ” ? 
4517. Which is probably the most important word that bas been 
added to the English language during the present century ? 


4518. At which period were the rich and F of th 
most nearly o2 a footing of social equality ? = creas) tee 


4519. Why are some plauts furnished with nce Ile-shaped leaves? 
4520, Have any animals decreased in bulk since pre-historic times ? 


CONDITIONS. 
We shall be glad to receive from our readers replies to any of the 


BE, 
two, 


‘We shail 


made 
aif-a-crown will be Fea Oo ) rablicstion for every ‘eres 


there : 
deceived which is considered worthy o 


Miss THIRTYSMITH (severely) : “A man should never 
call on a girl after drinking.” us 
Jack Swift (cheerfully): “ That's quite right! 


Man 
@ man has become engaged through doing so.” ¥ 
——— fe 


Otp Lapy ee eeiey : 
le. 


: “Poor fellow, I 
suppose your blindness is incura 
treated. 


Have you ever been 


: “ Yes, mum, but not often. 


Blind man (cighing) 
likes to be seen goin’ into a public-house 


’Tain’t many as 
with a blind. deggar.” 
‘ oe fo _ 

“ THRRE’s one thing about the North Pole,” rt 
a retumed explorer en peeeally, sii lacie 
crowd léant eagerly forward t t 
of his investigations. siti bmg ay rete 
“ Yes,” repeated the returned explorer, 


lghti - 
cigar with great deliberation. en 


* Er—what did we understand "—it was the man with |’ 


the inquisitive nose who spoke—“ you to say it is, pro- | 


a 1 
returned explorer threw away his mate 
“It is the fon,” be explained kindly. 


If you care to reid how to deal satisfactorily with an assailant who attacks you from behi 
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ONE THOUSAND POUNDS FOR YOU. 
£25 FOR A NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL CLERK. £5 FOR EACH OF THE BOOKSTALL BOYS. £50 FOR WITNESSES. 


O win this substantial sum of money, all you have to do is to fill 
up the coupon below, giving in the proper place the number of 
births and the number of deaths which will occur in the thirty- 
three great towns in the United Kingdom for the week ending 
April 2and, 1899. 

Then write down your mane see address _— = of your friends to write 
their names an in the spaces vi ny coupon n i 
uames will be disqualified. Pro y pon not bearing these 
Also ask the newsagent or bookstall clerk, from whcin you obtain this copy of P.IT., 
to insert his name and address in the space provided. Although such a course i3 
obviously to his advantage, it is not compulsory for the coupon to bear his signature. 
Witnesses, newsagents, and beokstall clerks may sign any number of coupons, and 
competitors may sign each other’s as witnesses. 


To the person whose attempt is correct we will pay the sum of £1,000. 


To the-newsagent or bookstall clerk whose name appears on the winning 
coupon we will pay the sum of £25, and £5 to each of the boys attached 
to the bookstall from which the paper was bought. 


To each of the witnesses whose names appear on the winning coupon we 
will pay the sum of 410. 


If no competitor estimates the correct number of births and deaths, the 
£1,000 will be awarded to the individual whose forecast Is most nearly 
correct. 


In the event of two or more persons being correct, the £1,000 will be 
divided amongst them. This condition applies also to the £25 for the news- 
agent or bookstall clerk, the £s for bookstall boys, and the £10 for each of 
the persons who sign the winning coupons. 


S0ME POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


One competitor may send in my number of attempts, but P. W.] 
each coupon must be signed by five persons under the con- 
ditions mentioned above. 

The addresses of the five witnesses must be written in full. 
If, however, they are all of the same town, it will be sufficient 
if the sentence, “All of Bradford, or Liverpool, or Glasgow,” as 
the case may be, is written on the margin. 

It is necessary for each coupon sent in by one competitor 
to bear five signatures, but the same five people may sign as 
many coupons as they like. It is not necessary for each com- 
petitor to find a fresh set of witnesses for each coupon. Com- 
petitors may sign for one another. 

Thera is no objection to rubber stamps being used in place 
of signatures. 

Coupons from Home Norss, SHort Sronres, M. A. P., 
Sunpay Reapgr, Bio Bupagst, Picx-Msz-Ur, and Pastimes 
are all available in this competition. 

You may keep all the coupons and send them in to reach 
here by the closing day if you wish. 

The coupons belonging to each separate competitor must 
be incloced in cne it Si or parcel. Two or three com- 
petitors may not send in together. 

The prize will be awarded to the competitor whore two 
figures are correct or most nearly correct. For example, if the 
correct figures are 7,000 and 3,000 respectively, the ccmpetitor 
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whoso forcasts are 6,999 and 2,999 will take precedence over the competitor whoze 
forecasts arc, say, 7,000 and 2,997 respectively. 

All cor:espondence regarding this competition must be addressed to The Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and NOT marked BIRTHS. Only 
envelopes containing coupons should be marked in this way. 


It must be clearly understcod that all persons who enter for this com- 
petition must abide by the decision of the Editor in any question that may 
arise in connection with the competition. 
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All attempts to be addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C , and the envelope to be marked in the left-hand corner 
with :he woid: “‘ Birihs.’’ 
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Then suddenly. soft and low, and ve 


Why Hotel Bedrooms are Sparely 
Furnished. 


ANYONE who has travelled much and lived in hotels 
has doubtless noticed that the rooms are as scantily 
furnished as it is ible to make them. There are 
just the necessary things to make one comfortable for 
Keapiag and washing. 

‘ave you ever given a thought to why this is so? | 
It applies to the very best hotels, and to apartments 
for which a very good price is paid. There are never 
any ornaments about, although it is true that if one 

es an elaborate suit of rooms there is a little more 
attempt at making them cosy and filling up the void 
with brie-d-brae. 

But even then, the hotel manager has an inventory 
in the minufest detail of everything the room contain. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The hotel 
manager knows human nature too well, and he does not 
like to put temptation in the way of guests. 

It is quite It enough to take care of the 
and forks in the dining-room, where there are always 
waiters about, and other patrons, such is the weakness of 
human nature for pilfering. 

If ob; that were easily portable, een though 
their value be insignificant, were placed in the 
rooms, it would be a very easy matter for them to get 


into the trunk during packing—quite accidentally, of | 4 sweet, asilvery 

course. chime rang out, and after the chimes followed the tolli 

Quite recently, the manager of a leading hotel had an | of the ont —-tau o'clock. — 

experience, in this way, that had a deci edly amus'ng | The woman blushed, became confused, and the 

ending. A dainty little lady had been stopping there for : manager took courage. Presently the lady was prevailed 

some days, and occupied two very choice rooms. upon to bring forth the clock, which she did from 
Over the fireplace there were many objects of interest | beneath her skirts, where it had been concealed. 

and value. There was a charming little china clock of | She was allowed to depart in peace, and the clock was 

very considerable value. When the lady paid her bill | replaced upon the mantelpiece. Such instances are of 

and departed the chambermaid reported the clock | more frequent occurrence than one would think for, but 

missing. The manager called a cab und hurried after | they seldom come to light. 

his late guest. He canght up with her at Water- secetacaei PececeSaaaty 

loo Station, and politely requested her to return the | 

eloske Crerk: “ You'd better get a larger size. This might 


A disagreeable scene followed as may be imagined. | shrink in washing.” 
The lady denied the charge, and threatened the hotel Customer : “That doesn’t matter. Tommy does that 
manager with proceedings at law, but the man was | a8 well.’ 
immovable and insisted that she return to the hotel and 
that her trunk be examined. To this she finally con- 
sented and when the hotel was reached the trunk was 


—— 


DasHeERty : “ Did the owner of the runaway get 


t) in her rooms, and e hing taken out piece by . 5 

Eco There was no clock to be found. i Poke peraain’ AS fea show A couldn't prove which the horse 
The manager was in a predicament. Apologies would ; 

have been useless. He did not know what to say, and ——<———— 

the dainty little lady said little as she repacked her Tusss: “ I flatter myself that honesty is printed on 

trunk, but she dou did a lot of thinking, and the ; my face. 

manager t of the nice little lawsuit that could be | Grubs: “ Well—er—yes, perhaps—with some allow- 

made out of the circumstances. ance for typographical errors.” 


If ant those in the following : “Home Notes,” “Short Stories,” “M. A. P.,” 
ee @ Sanday Reader,” “Big Budget, «Pic k-Me-Up,” and “Pastimes.” 
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Those who like a Country Life, read this Article. 


WEEK ENDING 
Apert 15, 1899, 


A LIFE’S WORK. 


How can it be most Pleasantly and Profitably 
Passed? 


X.—FARMING AND FRUIT GROWING. 


In the pre ion of this series of articles a very 
curious fact come to light. Our correspondents 
seem to think that we are on safe ground so long as we 
deal with anything and everything manufactured by 
man, but that failure awaits us should we include the 
product of Nature in this series. : 

That town dwellers know next to nothing about 
agricultural matters we admit, but as there must be 
thousands of P.W. readers who would gladly exchange 
the vitiated air of the towns for the pure, sweet air of 
country life we purpose in this article to try and show 
not how to make farming lucrative—that we fear is 


hopeless with corn at 30s. a quarter—but how market | 


gardening may be made to pay. 

Let us partially disarm the sealer of those who, 
having read thus far, will exclaim “but we have no 
experience,” by the retort that if you have none Nature 
bas plenty, and in agricultural produce it should be 
remembered that it is Nature and not man who does the 
bulk of the work. 

To those who are still unconvinced we would add that 
a movement kno.n as Village Industries is growing 
rapidly, and that at Methwold, Suffolk, there is a 

Co-operative Farm Colony, with a population exceeding 
200, nearly all of whom gave up the life of the town for 
fruit and vegetable cultivation. 

Few of these folk own more than an acre of ground, 
but Oe produce of their trees when transformed into 
jam at the Co-operative jam factory, together with the 
sale of their — produce in the London market, 

G.E.R. produce trains, enable them to live in com- 
ort if not affluence. 

The land at Methwold costs abovt £35 an acre, and 
can be paid for in instalments with conveyancing fees 
of £5 for two acres. Good fruit-b:aring trees can be 
had for 2s. 6d. each. 

A dwelling-honse of two rocms can le put up for 
about £15, and there are so muny fr ends of the move- 
ment in London ready to buy tl:e produce that if the 

* colonist is preyared to economise for a year or so he 
need not fail. 

Two acres of fruit irees shou!d yield £10 the first 
year, £20 the second year, £30 the third year, and so on 
till the tenth year, when the value will be £100, or £50 
an acre. 

aoey pounds a year from an acre of land that onl 
costs to buy outright is not a bad iayesanae 
Experience, too, is not necessary, for there is a resident 

superintendent who gives instructions in bee keeping, 
and in growing mushrooms, tomatoes, grapes, and 
strawberries. 

The Methwold Fruit Colony presents a strange sight 
in August. When the cottages are full up the visitors, 
mostly town friends and relatives of the coloniste, camp 
out in the orchards under tents and all sorts of impro- 
vised sheliers. 

Is a fortune to be made? No. But lucre is not 
everything. Money may be scarce at Methwold. but a 
peaceful life counts for something, and good health for 
more. 

Anticipating another of the objections which may be 
urged Py our readers, viz., the ‘imoulty of pene 
land, P.W. would say that the Agricultural Allotments 
Act, which was passed in the October special session of 
1887, and the Allotments Amendment Act of 1890, 
gives County Councils the power to acquire land and let 
it to persons desirous of cultivating :t. 

The Allotments and Small Holdings Committee of 
the Holland County Council, Lincoln, have so largely 
availed themselves of this power that, whereas in 
December, 1887, the total acreage of the allotments was 
130, there were no lees than 560 acres, mostly in one 
acre plots, under cultivation in 1890, whilst in 1894 the 
total ris2n to 1,324. 

Bat Lincoln is not all England, and the fact is that 
pepe prefer remaining at home complaining of the 

ulties in getting employment, whereas if they only 

bestirred themselves they could soon force the local 
authorities to put into execution the powers which have 


altogether to about £9 a year, leaving a yearly profit on 
one cow of about £41. : 

Butter-making does not pay. We ih selling 
Lt peed at ls. 2d. per pound the same as g milk at 
2d. per quart. 

Sti hig ig bade capital, so if the beginner cannot 
afford a cow let him buy a goat. A two-year-old goat 
can be bought for 30s. Feed it well, plenty of green. 
fodder and roots, all of which you must grow yourself, 
and a goat will present you with three quarts of milk a 
day worth 2s. a quart. ,.. 

Pigs are aleo an excellent investment providing they 
have plenty of roots and the run of some grass land. 

A good sow should in twelve months present its owner 
with three litters, averaging twelve in a litter, the lot 
selling for about £33, or say 18s.each. A pig can be 
kept well for about 9d. a week. 

t should be remembered that, whereas the waste ina 
futted ox is forty-two per cent., a pig contains ninety- 
five per cent. of meat, and is the only animal which does 


80. 

We have before stated in P.W. that breeding pou‘try 
for the table does not pay unless fattened up qu'ckly 
with a patent crammer, and hutched in steam heneries. 
Each fowl that sells for 2s. 6d. costs in the usual way 
1s. 9d. to rear, exclusive of other expenses difficult to 


define. 
The great secret of making poultry pay is to hatch 
early in the year, so that they shail lay as quickly 


as possible. All cocks should be fattened and sold 
before four months old. Hens should be kept nine 
months, which is just before the first adult moult. 

But, taken altogether, the profit of poultry lies in the 
eggs. A hen should lay 130 eggs a year, which at 1d. 
each produces 15s. The cost of rearing a chicken is ld.a 
week, 1s. 8d., to which add 3s. 9d. more after the bird is 
full grown. This gives a total of 5s. 5d., which, deducted 
from 15s., leaves a profit on each layer of 9s. 7d. 

If a fowl! house cannot he afforded buy a large meh be 
head from a grocer for 1s.,add a few perches and a 
lattice door made of staves. 

Ducks cost on the average for a twelve months’ keep 
2d. a week, if not move. There are breeders who make 
them pay, but it cannot be a profitable trade. 

In towns rabbit keeping is conducted at a loss because 

ple will keep them till they are twelve months old, 
Vidug Wick ‘time the sabhit’ will aloe. wecth wane 
food than you could sell it for.! 

As there is very little difference betwe:n the value of 
a rabbit when three months old and six months old the 
best plan is to kill about the twelfth week, chargin 
7d. per pound for a five pound animal. As re | 
butch doe can bg ng for 2s. 6d.,and bunnie as arule 
presents its owner with a progeny of thirty a year, it 
will be clear that they can be made to pay providing 
some of the three pound of green food a rabbit eats 
a week comes from the , and so lightens the cost. 

Pigeons also are profitable if not kept too . For 
housing all mis want isa warm loft. They will fetch 
1s. each if sold one month after leaving shell, that is 
just before they take to the wing; don't keep them a 
moment longer, for they are prodigious eaters. 

If certain country people were not wedded to old ideas 
cay would keep bees more than they do. 

‘our good swarms can be bought in May for 15s.; 
hives cost 2s. 6d. each. Every fairly populated hive 
should yield sixty pounds of honey a year, thirty-five 
pounds of which is virgin comb, worth 1s, 2d. per pound, 
and twenty-five pounds of which is ran honey from the 
old stock, worth 10d. per pound. 

There are thousands of le in this country making 
£100 a year and over from the produce of these 
industrious little creatures. e 

Although no particular talent is required to make a 
living in the way we have indicated, perseverance is 
most essential. 

Start business in the neighbourhood of some 
town. Sell a good article, and there will be no lack of 
customers. Market ing, freed from old ideas and 
antiquated methods, has a great future before it. 
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ea 
Is it Healthier to Eat in Company 


or Alone ? 


In company, for several reasons. The golitary eater 
is always tempted to take too large mouthfuls and 
swallow them too quickly, and either to eat too much 
or too little. Eating is only one part of feeding, and 
without digestion is not only useless but injurious. 

Those who eat in company have to devote a certain 
amount of time {o talking and attending to each other's 
wants. This makes the period between the mouthfuls 
giro gives more time for digestion. 

, again, conversation at meal-times usually takes 
a cheerful turn, and the tone of both mind and body is 
raised, the heart and nervous system act better, the 
flow of pi agate juices is stimulated, and a larger 
amount actual nourishment is obtained from a 
smaller quantity of food. 

In a word, the man who eats in company, eats more 
like a man and less like an animal than he who feeds 
alone ; 80 his food does him more good in every way, 


oe 
The Way of the World. 


THE man in question used to say be knew the way of 
the world as a cat knows its own kittens, and laugh at 
the wiles of thcse who live on their wits. 

He had been economising at every turn fora long time, 
saving all that he could, for the holidays were near at 
hand. He left his station the other night in the teeth 
of a blizzard. The "buses had stopped running, and he 
buttoned his eoat collar about his neck with a determina- 
tion to walk home rather than squander the price of a 


cab. 

“Beastly night,” said a tall, imposing man, as he 
tapped our friend on theshoulder. “ Getintomy carriage 
there; I'll be with you in a minute,” and he dashed into 
the station after his bag. It was too good an offer to 
be refused, and the travelling man put in most of the 
time in thanking his benefactor, who politely insisted 
that the pleasure was all his. 

“ Just tell him where to drive to,” he said later ; “I get 
out Su No, don’t mention it. Glad of the oppor- 
tunity.” 

Now, it was a horrible night, and he was using another 
man’s carriage, so he could not do less than treat the 
driver and give him a cigar to keep his nose warm. At 
last the economical trav was at home, and he shoute:! 
a cheery “ night,” as he slammed the door of the 
vehicle for the house. 

“Here,” cried the driver, “you've forgotton some. 


Co s. What is it?” as he hurried back. 

“ Nine shillings.” 

“What?” as a harrowing conviction seized hi. 
“Why, that other man——” 

“ t other man be blowed. I don’t know him from 
acrow. You took the cab.” 

Then our man drowned the voice of the storm while 
he was settling, and, going in, swore his wife to secrecy. 
That's the way it got out. 


—_—_—_——— je 
A Harbour Made in One Night. 


THERE are many instances by which smill coast 
towns have benefited through the ravages of a storm. 
but few towns have had the remarkable experience of 
Marshfield, situated on Cape Cod Bay, halfway between 
Cohasset and Plymouth. If it had been allowed to 
work out its own destiny, Marshfield might have been 
an old-fashioned little town, but Nature stepped in and 
walled the town up in a prison. 
nearly opposite, the town, bet gradual, 22 fhe 
opposite , as the soi 
washed down by the river and dew wand worked up hy 
the sea met, a bar formed, extending from the north: 
side of the river's mouth across it, thus stopping the 
ewift, direct flow which had always kept the channel 
free and clear. Then the river turned south, and the 
sand-bar followed it, in size as the flow of the 


river decreased, until it had become a -sized pro- 
mont inside of which the river Sorelcrices at 


) 2 : the town. turned out of its chaskel in 
been intrusted them by the Legislature. : broadened 

Feopls ont of exrpleymens Pu wie oll remaia in the sick oie will ccinotn toa oak ae een ee ae cen eee eee ee te eal 
towns as if in obedience to some suicidal instinct, will | spologias toe threw the water against the outside of the promontory 
be setomished when they read some of the following —— io that matters changed for the best. In conjunction 

“In the country there is nothing like a cow for makin PRUE per een pachrvheag weather are bothering me to cae i ae ewept i ‘ato the tree of "Marchfeld 
money. Although a shorthorn costs £30 a good “Why?” a and hundreds of acres of the big marshes at the south- 
anima! can be purchased for £16. If that is too much «Whon have a cold I’m ba east end of the town. 
a Kerry can be had for £10—not much for an animal | ,, Tech never fall Shsther Ay eee nae | “When all. this Tnmsense body of water sidiadion ity 
which will clear you 10s, a week. a a ee “The | retarn,to the sea with the falling tide, it undid the work 

A good cow yield 4,000 of milka year, Of »’ or ‘ Bally Alley. of mai years, and the next day it was found that 
course this should not be all sold, for some must be kept - where tke had been solid forty: t hours 
back for butter and for skim milk for the which | Jack was waiting for his wife to get ready for the before, a clean-cut channel, Sort wine an thirteen 
= strongly recommend as a source of theatre, and impatiently exclaimed : feet for its full width, through which the tide ran 

‘0 a cow pi ly a little land is necessary, for For goodness’ sake, Mary, why do have six | like a mi while in the older mouth of the river 
acow cats the pro of half an acre. The cost of on pores! It takes you s day to get there was hardly any movement. 
Frise te Sn tite cnr. Added to your own labour, | ready. W "t two buttons do just as P Now there is a straight, free entrance to the sea, which 
hours a day at 10s.a week equal £6 10s, which,| “ 0, dear ; if there were only two buttons, that would is in a more direct line with the flow of the river than 
with another £1 for depreciation and interest on mort- | leave four vacant buttonholes. Now, just tie my veil, even the old mouth of years ago, and h which a 
gage or sinking fund for purchase of land, amounts | that’s a dear man.” good-sized vessel can enter at any stage of the tide. 
It is naturally impossible to ¢ within the limits of a single article all the details associated with any one The Editor 
will, however, be to answer any inquiries, provided a stamp is inclosed and the envelope marked “ A Life’s Work.” 
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TWO BABY MON ERY KI N es. When his father, John Jacob Astor, died, he was left 


the bulk of the property, which was estimated at some- 
POCOPOOOOOS 00000000000000000000000000000000 


thing like, in English money, £25,000,000. 
These Interesting Little Strangers Born Just Recently, a 


John Jacob Astor, with his brother William, was left 
a fortune of £7,000,000, this being the amount 
bequeathed to each by their father, William Backhouse 
Astor. 

The British-res‘ding Astor has two sons, Paul and 
John Jacob. Perhaps these two young gentlemen 
cannot be called bubies; all the same, they are lucky 


Vanderbilt and a Gould, are Heirs to Immense Riches. 


POOOOOOO OOS 00000 000000000000000000004 


Tue birth of two babies recently announced in 
America, each being an addition to the Vanderbilt and 
Gould families, has caused widespread attention to be 
directed not only to the babies themselves but also to 
their respective circles. 

It appears that these two might: 
who are virtually worth more millions (in dollars) 
than they weigh pounds, go rearmre 
records of great financial trusteeships, as the 
heirs of the heirs of Jay Gould and W. H. Vander- 
bilt. 

Those 


The first Soore is ferryman Vanderbilt, who left 
£18,000,000 to his son, who in turn left £40,000,000 to 
his eight children, 


af soe 4 
-. - 


This shows how the Vanderbilt millions have grown 


little atoms, | 


on the dry | fortune to nearly £40,000,000. 


t millionaires provided for their children | plainest kind of clothing, while he absolutely abborred 
and grandchildren even unto the fourth generation, in Seale ia Gaver Sue GEORG Hie a 


in five generations. The new Vanderblit baby makes 


Island and New York. That was the beginning of the 
Vanderbilt millions—it was ferried. 

When he died on January 4th, 1877, he left an estate 
estimated to be worth £18,000,000. The bulk of this 
he willed to his son, W. H. Vanderbilt, then fifty-six 
years of age. 

Within eight years the latter increased the family 
It now stands at 
£80,000,000. 

This gentleman had a remarkable personality and 
set of habits generally. He would only wear the 
He rode 


jewellery. He never wore a watch-chuin. 


—~S 


one of the few heirs of the fitth generation. 


two of the most important wills, it is thought, ever 
drawn in the world. The third will was that of William 
B. Astor. 

In the second generation the fortunes left by these 
three American millionaires increased from (in English 
money) £36,400,000 to about £78,000,000, divided among 
sixteen heirs. 

_ In the third generation the three original fortunes 
ees again to £116,000,000, divided among sixty 
e1rs. 

The three fortunes combined have increased at the 
average rate of £2,000,000 per annum during the past 
thirty years, so that in spite 
of the multiplicity of heirs 
every child is likely to be 
richer on_ attaining his 
majority than his own 
immediate forbears. 

One of the babies was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Gould, while the other is the 
sonof Mr.and Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney. ‘hins 

rs. Whitney is the Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt of former 
days, and when she was married, in August, 1896, she 
received as a marriage gift from her father the sum of 
£2,000,000, just to go on with. : 

It is likely that in due time she will receive 
from the Vanderbilt estate an additional £3,000,000. 
This was the amount the late William H. Vanderbilt 
left to each of his four daughters. 

As soon as the Whitney baby made his appearance— 
he is usually designated the new Vanderbilt baby—the 
members of the family gathered together in the house 
where he was born for the purpose of mutual congratu- 
lations, and it is reckoned that the a te amount of 
wealth thus represented by the relatives was, in rcund 
figures, something like £80,000,000 in English money, or 
400,000,000 dollars in American. 

Nearly the whole of this vast fortune represents 
railway interests, the Vanderbilt lines running to and 


fro, north, south, east, and west of the American 
continent, and covering over 20,000 miles of territory; 
eo that the million people who use the lines daily, con- 
tribute each an iota of profit to the already accumu- 
lated Vanderbilt wealth, thereby increasing it every 
hour of the day and night. 

‘The foun of the t Vanderbilt fortune was 
laldby a saan holwas 0 feb 105 yearsago. The baby 
became Commodore Vanderbilt. “But he wasn’t born 


which took him two years to accomplish. 
He invested this sum in a thirty-five ton ferry-boat, 
and with this vessel took up his “ pitch” between 


Seg 


in five generations the Astors have made £78,000,000. There are nine heirs in the present generation. 


abont New York in tram-cars and whenever he could he 
referred to walk. He died on December 8th, 1885, 
leaving eight children—four sons and four daughters, 
the eldest of whom is Mr. Cornelius Vander)ilt. 

The new Gould baby is rocked to sleep on cqually 
interesting family data. 

The great Jay Gould, who was born in 1836, was the 
son of a poor litt'e farmer. When he started on his 
journey of life, at fourteen years of age, he had cay a 
florin in his pocket. In thirty years he amas a 
fortune of over £14,000,000 in English money, all of which 
wealth, like that of the Vanderbilts, is invested 

principally in railway stock. 

By the terms of the will 
the estate was divided into 
six equal parts, and cach 
rt was invested in trust 

‘or one of his six children, 

the increase thereof to be 

paid only during their lives. 

On the death ofany one of 

these six children the trust 

fund thus created was to 

paes to his or her issue ac- 
ecording to the will of the 
deceased parent. This was done. 

George Gould was the eldest of the family left by 
the original Jay Gould, seven heirs succeeding these in 
the third generation. 

The baby is the con of Edwin Gould, Junior, and 
heads the fourth generation. Jay Gould's own 
immediate heirs are all still living, two being unmarried. 
rdf Gould died December, 1§82. He left his money as 

ollows : 

To George Gould, £3,000,000; Edwin, £2,C00,000; 
Helen, £2,000.000; Howard, Anna, and Frank, each 
£2,000,000. These sums of money also carried gifts of 
mansions worth thousands. Helen got two of the 


ces and an additional yearly allowance for her life- 
ime of £14,000 for housekeeping expenses. 

A Gould grandson was born in the lifetime of old Jay 
Gould, and use the father of the then little stranger 
had the thoughtfulness to have the child christened 
after him, the old gentleman specially mentioned him in 
his will, and left the boy just £100,000 for pocket- 


money. 

rhs peesead Gould fortune is estimated at £25.000,000. 

An article like this would hardly be complete without 
a reference to the otber well-known American multi- 
millionaire family—the Astors. 

The Astora can boast of five generations, like the 
Vanderbilts. The wealthiest Astor now living is that 
member of the cm Mined resides in this country, and 
takes such a keen interest in newspaper enterprises. 


boys. 
The American branch of the Astors was, until death 


intervened, represented by Mr. William, the brother of 
John Jacob Astor and father of Colonel Astor (John 
Jacob Astor the third). By the terms of the will the 
widow receives £100,000 a year. At her death the prin- 
cipal is to go to her son Colonel Astor. The latter's 
three sisters were each left £100,000—a small sum when 
we are talking millions. 

Setting aside many charitab!e bequests, Colonel Astor 
was left by his father £12,000,000 in English money, 
but only £3,000,000 was to be paid to him cash down on 
the death of the father, £3,000,000 more in 1896, while 
the balance of £6,000,000 was created a trust fund, of 
which the legatee can only use the income. 

The Astors originally made their money by buying 
real property in New York and sticking to it, for, like 
London, there is a Greater New York, the rent-roll of 
the property from which increases considerably in value 
every year. The Astors own the best and biggest parts of 
New Tork, and command the biggest estate busi- 
ness in the world. 


eee 
Deceitful, but Brave. 


He had been out late. When he reached his 
residence the church clock was chiming five. Heavy, 
weary, disgusted, he opened the front door with some 
difficulty, and softly toiled wp the stairs, entering the 
bedchamber with elaborate caution. 

Thank goodness, sl:e was asleep ! 

He dropped into a chair, and, withcut taking off his 
coat or hat, began to remove his shoes. One he placed 
with great care upon the floor, but, alas! as he took off 
the other it slipped out of bis hand and fell with a loud 
noise. 

“ Wifey ” awoke on the instant. 

She looked at him and then at the summer sunlight 
that streamed throrgh tke blinds. 

“ Why, George, what are you getting up so early for?” 

Talk about reprieves ! 

“Why, my dear,” replied George, with the clearest 
enunciation of which he was capable, “I found I 
couldn't sleep, so I thought I’d get up and go out and 
take a walk.’ 

And out the poor wretch went, dragging himself 
round wearily for an hour upon the verge of tears and 
torpor. 


me 2 ie 
Roses are neither Red, Pink, nor 
Yellow. 


Sarp a B.Sc. recently to P.W.: “Nineteen persons 
out of twenty erroneously believe that objects have 
colours. For instance, the scientist smiles when he 
hears people say that roses are red, pink, and yellow, 
and that cornflowers are blue; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, they are not any colour at all—that is to say, they 
are black. 

“You are surprised? The explanation is simple 
enough. Light is made up of a combination of rays of 
colours, and certain objects absorb certain specific 
colours, namely, a ‘red’ rose is one which absorbs eve 
colour in light except red. The buttercup absorbs all 
rays of colour vag yellow, and a iiatlae law of nature 
applies to every object under the sun. There are no 
exceptions to the laws of Nature. 

“There can be no light without colours, and no 
coloured objects without light. As light breaks upon 
the earth, all objects on its face commence to absorb 
and reflect the colours of which that light is com 
and so they gradually assume their own coloured 
appearance. 

“It is for this reason that the greater the light in 
which an object is held, the greater becomes the bril- 
liancy of its colour; and the same reason it is that 
some objects held in bad or artificial light appear quite 
another colour to what they seem when eld in a good 
or natural light.” 


a fee res 


Ir is not believed that there is an artist in the world 
who can catch the expression of a woman's face as she 
me her nose in the milk jug and finds that the thunder 
as turned the contents. 


—srto—_ 


“Pray, sir,” saida m who had previously been 
the backmost of a crowd, to another who had just joined 
it; “pray, sir, have the kindness not to press upon me; 
it is unnecessary, since there is no one Pehind to press 


u ! ” 
“But there may be presently,” said the other ; 
“ besides, sir, what's the good of being in a crowd if one 


mayn’t shove?” 


. an 
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ARE CRIMINALS BORN OR MADE ? ne Wann’ ue: FUNNY FOOTBALL FELLOWS, 


A caprtat story is that told of a prominent surgeon | [yconsciovs COMEDIANS OF THE WINTER Gaur, 
An Epvucarep CrimiInaL wHO Our Orr GIRLS’ tale. 


connected with one of London’s hospi P ; - 
knife blade Lire the majority of other and less conspicuous fo! 
x B, sup 4 Proresson wHo Destnorep a| _J¢,is seldom that o surgeon feels.the knife vane the footballer ee his little idiosyncrasies and pa ei 

HAPEL ORGAN. 


and as there is no one more obeerved than a popular 
back or forward, these mannerisms are shown very often 
to be both amusing and instructive. 

A famous Yorkshire three-quarter has a penchant for 
snuff taking, and it occasions much surprise to strangers 
to see him dive his hands into his breeches pocket while 
on the run, and vigorous? titillate his nasal organ 


to going in with a sensational try. 
ior of a Lancashire combination is 
remarkable for his singing propensities. Even when 
the ing forwards are sweeping down on the goal, 
he troll forth the harmonious strains of “ Swect-. 
heart May,” or some other such popular song, which is 
often taken up by the crowd. 

The su of another Lancashire club, a rising 
Rugby team, howe patenlly for two seasons the 
eccentricity of a ly clever half-back; but he was 
eventually induced to resign, because of this peculiar 
failing. He was continually conversing with the 
referee ; even whilst running he would slacken his speed 
to observe to the wielder of the whistle: “Watch this 
piece of work.” 

It got to such a pitch that one club which played our 
hero's fifteen appealed against their opponents’ victory 
on the grounds that Jones was influencing the referee. 
This gentleman promptly denied that Jones's conver- 
sational tit-bits were of a compromising nature ; but in 
the end the original gecision was annulled. and the 

ous half-back was presented with his “walking- 
ticket ” there and then. 

Followers of the ergy ome in the Metropolis will 
recollect a player in Kensington district who 
invariably came on the field in attire, exclusive of his 
jersey, that irresistibly suggested a fancy dress ball. 

It was a common sight to see him sporting white 
boots, and stockings of two colours — one of a 
brilliant crimson hue, and the other, just showing above 
the crimson hose, of adeep blue. In addition to this he 
always wore a striped belt of some poresieny laring 
colour, and when he came on the field the small boys 


The surgeon of whom the story is told was always a 
bit severe with his patients, and the utmost consolation 
he would offer was: “It won't hurt.” 

Years s paseed, and at last the doctor’s time came. He 
hada gathering on his finger, and a bad one it was. He 
gave it every care for a week, and poulticed it and fussed 
over it, and lay awake at night with pain. When he 
Nesesrs shears it ee a could not veg about a 
, cb chierss neficial change, Inc up courage and, going 
In this they take an ahogekey wrong jgpint of view,’ | his chief assistant, aiked ens aaa look at his 
said a celebrated anthropologist, or specialist in physical finger. 
constitution. ‘They should be rather surprised to hear “ That's very a,” remarked the assistant ; “it 
that a man of low education and intelligence has com- | should have been lanced before.” 
mitted an abnormal crime. The educated man, when he | «Possibly. You had better lance it now, I think,” 
gives way to vicious impulses, commits more abnor said the surgeon. 
and hideous crimes because he has a stronger mind to “Certainly,” and the assistant prepared to lance it. 


conceive and plan them. “ D ” ioned 
“How is iety to protect iteelf against such | 41, Be cateft, that’s an awfully sore finger,” cautione 


criminals. One of the best deterrents of crime in thove | «Tt son't hurt,” sai er 1 
who are responsible for these acts is a wholesome fear edition the assistant, and the keen stee 


of punishment infused into them by the knowledge that | * 7 
# they commit crime they manst accept the consequences |g. cad doctor gave a howl of pain and danced about the 


in the shape of condign punishment. : “ Why, I have heard you tell patients scores of times 
“ Physicians, ecientists, and criminologists are not | that it won’t hurt to lance a pathorin ” 

entirely agreed in their answer te the cunning question— | « That may be, but it da which end of the knife 
Are such crimes only a frightfal wth of vice in @ | one jg at,” depen 

sane being ? = quecics is fee t tices far-reaching 
consequences. The majori! anthropologists give one 
answer, while the le Lombroso, the Italian 
criminologist, gives another, and Lombroso is entitled 
to c 


sane P 
“People express surprise when they hear that men of 
education have committed abnormal and hideous crimes. 


ee 
ScrippLer: “There goes the snub-editor of the 
WEEELY Ha-Ha.” 
Dauber: “ You mean the eub-editor.” 
Scribbler: “No Idon’t. He is the man who turns 
away contributors.” 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION NO. 30. 


No one filled in a coupon absolutely correct, but 


desire of a person to kill for no specific reason 
than the taking a hideous delight in the act, which is 
apparent from a given number of victims suffering the 
game way, is doubtless the result of a brain dieorder, 
but how that disorder bas been originated or is allowed 
to linger when it reaches a certain level is a problem. 


“ And various are the excuses of the criminals. Take WILLIAM JAY, him with welcoming shouts of: “ Hullo! here's 
the man who was arrested a short while back for cuttin % Colchifl Road, the rainbow.” For all his liking for garish colours 
off girls’ hair. He is a well-educated young fellow an Fulham, S.W., this player was no “carpet-knight.” He could tackle 


comes of family, who are in prosperous circum- 
stances. Why has he taken delight in snipping tresses? 
And why has the brain disorder he is suffering from 
suggested that form of crime, which is more peculiar 
than, perhaps, criminal P 

“He has lained that fite of brain dizziness came 
over him at times, and that he only gained 


relief from them by following girls about, which he had 
our years, and cutting their hair off. 


only had one mistake, and the cheque for £25 goes to him. 
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Football Prizes of 
£1,000, £100, £25. 


Tue Football Clubs named below play on Saturday, Apri) 15th. 
To the reader who names the correct result of all these matches we will 
se Man al meprey eghetlenpnrs ap thse In the event of two or 


like a tiger, and it is related that on one occasion, when 


he had thrown an opponent with more vigour than 
hed playe! said, as he oe slowly, 


whenever he secures the ball, deposits it on his 
onlaer, and clasping it firmly, sets off for the goal- 


A litan three-quarter back always runs in a 

ioppi i He and skips even if there is 

a soul in front of him, and he often arouses the 
mirth of the crowd by tripping himself up. 

A wealthy indivi who plays inside left for a 
Midlands Association team invariably “shoots” the 
ball in such a fashion that he performs that acrobatic 
feat known as the “ splits.” As he is generously 
inclined to the club’s exchequer, this awkward 
failing has so far been to ; but why he has not 
yet done himself mischief isa matter for wonder to the 
other players, as well as to the spectators. 

A big, strapping Uheshire forward’s eccentricity lies 


pounds prize in full th isly vo witluaake Lins ghoton: 
ree consecutiv: we e ‘urt! 
present of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, iain 


Football Coupon No. 33. 


Matches to be played om Saturday, April 18th, 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing clubs. For a draw 
don’t cross out either. 


him, not by doing him any injury, but by in his too emotional temperament. He has been known 
Ee Ee i te nal daneetna or oe to burst into tears when his side fails in an appeal 
mc rn ‘ oie 

~ by ine gth pital, against a disputed or goal, and it is a common 


the c! 
ani then trying seh tae ihe shanel and ttwsiy tie 
latter containing a vast collection of most valuable 


works and manuscripts. see how he takes it, as he vents his feelings in. 

Segal sige prey wad hn Ot hie wakfedens pile manner more suggestive the stage than a football field. 
Partie clever man, his smartness being brought ans Wes 4 : ; 
about by ae perp, ve ymgecthy Hebe D: as it hard to tell Miss Prim you loved 
ona dion! big any nf nerd er od Ned: “Not very. The hard came in a montl. 
and pees work the equilibrium of his later, when I had to tell her I made a mistake.” 
mental wit —-»§-.—— 


Wire: “ You were late last night.” 
Husband: “No, I wasn’t. As I came in the front 
the clock struck eleven.” 


door 
Wife: “But what time did you arrive at the top 


or or delusion, many students of of the stairs P” 
parley ee wiegiths pect tees t ray anid portal ad lng , 
aa 5 1, Coupons may be ov cloabie hints as to whieh cide ts lene, wtee |“ How did you come to think that man had any of th 
Sed any rere, ey terre i | keg peg toca riots | ool of real ater” ged tee 
must reach us not later than “ Ob,” , “ you are juc ing 
ldo ofthis condition in nepal site upon th com | nem fray tatae Spout TaAAE RES: | him merely by hs books, You oui to te ho age 
Je eo . man do with the ‘ Compettoes should ext out the above coupon, soar, It as dvected, & ) suit on the platform. 
that as long as he kept the looks in his possession, the _TEUTBAE Bei. Pees es, Fe we? nx | “WHY do women so often wander aimlessly in the 
etrango f which induced him to take the hair | .™ thing of the Kind. You have one forecast tree and murky solitudes of the dead past, brooding over days 
never left him; but as soon as he burnt his ill-obtained may have a2 many more ce Hike st one penny « time with tats for ever gone?” asked a young lady of a marrying 
oy apie cedar be atilsliihectiy-nmmeeed sisponen sad ciguenn fer eun ing. satsofor eghnoo ean "They don't, Ithink,” he said. “ Rather they wander, 
and every doubt cleared, but wf the -— day the tormenta. bere ee ALF 4d yoo ue fer 0 cheat expecially: iia, eno, in the drepere” shop of tes 
Prompting my edie Pech ay Et th hy a Potent tnteubon of baying” . aed 


WEEK ENDING 
Aprit 15, 1899. 


| NEW_SBRIAL STORY. - 


CAGEDI 


' The Romance of a Lunatic Asylum. | 
~DSRPAve- } 
By HEADON HILL. ! 


Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ Queen of the Night,” etc., etc. : 


LEADING CHARACTERS. 
Surgeon-General Cathcart.—Late of the Enst Indian Company's 


say Cathcart.—His son; a young tarrister. 
kone ‘an —Proprietor of the Grey House Asylum. 
Victor Vai .—His son. A “Man-about-town.”’ A sconndrel, 
who lives by preying on the weaknesses of ‘‘ gilded youth.” 
Percy Milborae.—A young spendtbrift. 
Al red Spriggs.—Alias “* Alf.” A professional burglar. 
Bully Bea’ —A night-hawk. 


Sergeants Trevor and Gcdbold.—Of the detective police. 
hate M.thorne.— Sister of Perey, and ward of Surgecn-General 


Nira Elmslte.—Head nurse at the Grey Honse. A woman “with a 
tad and a worse present.”” 
Lottie Vantbrace.—Daughter of Simon. With hankerings after the 


Mes. Spriggs — "Flash Alf'e” mother. Keeyer of a wardrobe shop 


Gussie.—"* Flash All’s ’’ sweetheart. 
SOOSSOSOSSOSOSOSOOOSD 
Summary of Previous Chaptere. 

‘SME pro! e is dated during the Indian Mutiny, and describes how 
the lives of Surgeon Cathcart and his hospital-orderly are s; amid 
a yeuernl massacre of Euroyeans so that they may attend the infant 
-t of the Rajah of Dilnapore, who is sick to death. Cuthcart manages 
ts save the child, and in gratitude the Rajah pres-nts him with the 
inst valuable gem in his Treasury—a diamond of enormous size—and 
<ives the two Englishmen safe conduct to with'n twenty miles of the 
Kritish Lines, Spriggs, the crderly, who had been a criminal before 

nlistiug, cannot the temptation, and, after stcaling the diamond, 
disappears into the jungle. 

The story opens six years later, when Dr. Cathcart, now o retired 
surgeon-General, thinks that he is on the point of losing the fortune of 
\:is ward, Kate Milborne, as wall as his own by an unfortunate invest- 
went. Pe who has already run through his own money, 
ills upon his sister Kate at the Cathcarts’ house to try to influencé her 
in favour of his friend, Victor Vantbrace. Kate tells him of the im- 
yeudiug ruin, snd when Victor enters Percy attempte, without success, 
to convey to him the altered prospects of his er. After Percy's 
ag Victor therefore proposes to Kate, but is ignominiously 

ected. Lindsay Cathcart comes in, and tells his love, which is reci 
rocated. Notwithstanding the precarious state of their affairs, Ka 


ve 


where L‘ are a 
Surgeon-General say that he is the la: we 
over sixty thousand pounds. He listens for more, and hears Dr. Cath- 
cart relate how he wan robbed of the diamond by his orderly, whom 


bly , the on his leaving the place. Alf comes in, and. 
im order to a loan from Victor for the expenses of his 
ndian journey, ccnfides what he has just overheard at the Catbcart’s 
house, Vii refuses the loan, and tells Alf that he had better raise 
the funds by of Lord 


Victor then 


the eve of Lindsay Cathcart’s 
a at Haverstock house, which, in spite of an anonymous 
Niotewe di glvedmeyl pore has been successful. The interest in bis is 
heightened because Lord Haverstock happens to be Kate's god-father. 
The same Sy Hater receives an anonymous letter informing him 
that a clever criminal is starting to forestall him4n the quest of the 


CHAPTER IV. (Continwed.) 
An Anonymous Warnine. 


A pgap silence followed the reading of the anonymous 
letter, each one staring at the other with shades of emotion 
varying from consternation to simple ce, 

“I can’t have you go out after this, my boy,” said Doc- 


tor Cathcart at last. ‘With a desperate criminal on the 
same quest your life might be in danger.” 

Kate, too, without trying to influence her lover, showed 
a natural uneasiness, and pressed him for his opinion of the 
nameless warning. 

The moment that Lindsay his mouth it was plain 
that whatever effect the letter might have it would not 
shake him from his 5 

“Tam nota child, and 


course I shall go,” he said. “It is quite on the cards that 
the my journey is exactly the end ‘A Lover of 
re iekare it ie slap! hoax,” remarked Kate, strivin 
- a i. , Striv 

to comfort herself ill sf : 
“T don’t think that al re lied Lindsay, who 
though in the dark his training and some 
experi of the Old to assist “ The writer of 
this letter, I take it, has an axe of his own to grind ; it may 


paler Re fomge Lesley agrlbersing, Conf pth 
of Justice’ were a — of the expert 
gentleman who is to forestall me could he have become 


If you Read the Summary, you can’t help Continuing this Story. 
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So Kate turned away with a lump in her throat ar.da 
prayer that the next three months might quickly pass. 
sir Robert in his thoughtless geniality was leaning out of 
the window, thereby blocking all chance of a parting glimpse 
of Lindsay, but further along the train Kate saw the youn 
man who had left the carriage. He, also, had his head 
thrust out, and following the direction of his eye she ima- 
gined for a moment that he was looking at her. 

But the idea was promptly shaken by a voice at herclhow 
which said: 

“S’trewth! See! there’s Alf a-specrin’ at us out of t’ 
winder.” 

And another older and hoarser voice replied: “Ish! don’t 
be an idgit and give ’im away. Don’t you mind he said wo 
was to take no notice?” 

Turning quickly Kate saw that the speakers were a 
fat, frowsy-looking woman of sixty and a rather prvtty 
girl with a shock of untidy hair surmounted by a much 
be-feathered hat. The pair wero dressed ina cheap and 
tawdry fashion that suggested the second-hand finery of 
coster ladies on a Sunday, and as the departing passenger 
could have no possible interest in herself, and there was no 
one else in the line of sight, Kate could only suppose that 
these were his friends. 

Though how it came about that a young gentleman in 
irreproachable tourist clothes, travelling first-class, should 
be seen off by a couple of women typical of the Dials or 
Drury Lane was a mystery that increased her anxious 
interest in him. 

But as she left the station with Doctor Cathcart, Kate 
decide not to worry her ian with an incident that, 
ehe told hereelf, probably had no bearing on their affairs. 


at firet sight being that there is bad blood between them: 
But whatever the motive there is no doubt that there has 
es serious leakage of our plans—a perfectly inexplicable 


And put their heads together as they might they could 
hit upon no clue to the way in which the leakage had 
occurred. They were all conscions that they had not men- 
tioned the real purport of Lindsay’s departure to anyone, or 
spoken of it when there was the least chance of being over- 
heard by servants. The only conclusion they could come to, 
in their ignorance of “Flash Alf’s” nocturnal eaves- 
dropping, was that Corporal Spriggs, being in some dire 
strait through the diamond, had communicated with someone 
besides its lawful owner. In that case what more likely than 
that his “second string” should havo been one of his old 
criminal associates. 

This theory, put forward by Lindsay, was ingenious, 
though, as the reader knows, it was not correct. 

It had, however, the merit of to some extent allaying 
Doctor Cathcart’s and Kate’s apprehensions on his behalf 
when he pointed out that if he was right the anonymous 
warning probably came from the “ expert gentleman ” him- 
self with the object of stopping him from going. 

“ Which shows,” said Lindsay convincingly, “that my 
rival thinks he has a good deal more to fear from me than I 
have from him. He may be tricky and slippery,as evidenced 
by this letter, but he certainly is not to be labelled 
dangerous.” 

Of this Lindsay was not so sure in his own mind, nor was 
he really satisfied with the theory from which he argued 
80 glibly. But having decided to go at all hazards his 
immediate object was to reassure his father and Kate; and 
he was eure that his words had that effect. There was 
no more talk of hanging back,and the time passed quickly 
to the moment of departme. : 

A quarter to nine on Friday evening found the traveller 
at Victoria Station, whithcr he had driven after taking a 
tender farewell o€ his mother. The Surgeon-General and 
Kate accompanied him to see him off, though it was agreed 
before they started for the station that their Jast words 
should have no reference to the diamond, lest’ sharp ears 
should be about. Lindsay had not lost sight of the fact 
that he might have his rival in the race as a fellow- 
passenger. 

The party arrived at the station with ten minutes to 
spare, and having had his luggage labelled, Lindsay placed 
bis hand-bag in an empty first-class compartment, and stood 
talking to his friends on the platform. 

There was the usual crowd noticeable on the departure of 
the Indian Mai), bronzed veterans returning to their com- 
mands, and gravely pompous civilians to the scene of their 
labours, with a sprinkling of youngsters going out to prove 
of what stuff they were made. 

Doctor Cathcart was busily scanning the faces of the pas- 
sengers in the hope of seeing some old comrades, when he 
was suddenly clapped on the shoulder by a scarred warrior, 
whose shabby tweed suit and decr-stalker hat yiclded 
no indication that he was on his way to take over 
a First Class District in the Punjab as General Com- 


manding. 

“ Why, Cathcart! ” he cried, in a voice fit for a battlefield. 
“I thought you had retired long ago. Surely you are not 
going out again? ” 

“No such luck, fir Robert,” replied the Doctor, shaking 
hands cordially. “Iam come to see my son off. Lindsay, 
let me introduce you to Sir Robert Nicholson—an old chief 
and very good friend of mine.” 

The veteran was all kindness and geniality, but he could 
not keep that terrible voice of his in order. ‘“ Always glad 
to be of use to youngsters. Which service are you in, Mr. 
Cathcart ? hat neither? How’s that, Doctor?” he 
thundered in tones audible above the panting of the engine 


CHAPTER V. 
Docror Zincrart CAuts. 


In the first few days after Lindsay’s departure Kate 
experienced two surprises. One was a second proposal from 
Victor Vantbrace, who contrived to meet her as she was 
taking an early-morning walk in the Park. Ho wore an 
air of deep humility, and eaid at once that he had heard 
from her brother Percy of hcr monetary losses with deep 
regret. At the same time he begged to be allowed to 
renew the offer that he had made. 

Kate repulsed him as firmly as on the first occasion, but 
she necessarily omitted the harsh language. Much as she 
detested the man sho was obliged to allow that he was pro- 
posing ton girl whom, so far as she knew, he had every 
reason to believe to be without fortune or prospects. 

“At any rate you will now acquit me of interested 
motives,” he said, as he raised his hat and walked dejectedly 
away. 

“It seemed almost as if his object was to get that senti- 
ment ‘on the records’ as the lawyers say,” Kate reflected 
as she walked homewards. 

The second surprise was her brother’s behaviour towards 
her. For many months, Percy had not come near her unless 
he wanted something, but now he suddenly became atten- 
tive, not to say affectionate. He would lock in two or three 
times a week, bringing her flowers or chocolate, and not 
once did he ask her foraloan. ‘To Dr. Cathcart, if he met 
him, he would be deferentially polite, though till lately he 
had had nothing but abuse for the kind old man who had 
tried vainly to curb his follie3. 

Only once during these frequent calls did Percy allude 
to his sister’s financial affairs, and that was when she her- 
self introduced the subject in order to beg him once again 
not to divulge her loss to Mrs. Cathcart. For the young 
fellow’s new-found pleasure in feminine society included 
the invalid lady, and he took to paying little friendly 
visits, sometimes accompanied by Kate and sometimes alone, 
to the room where Mrs. Cathcart most of her time. 


and the babel of tongues. Kate's ee was met with a wry face and a repetition 
While Dr. Cathcart was explaining, rather vaguely, | of incredulity. 
that his son’s mission was a purely personal and tempo: “It isn’t likely that I’m going to worry the old lady with 


rary 
one, Kate’s sharp eyes wero attracted by the behaviour of a 
passenger who had just taken his seat in the com ent 
where Lindsay had deposited bis bag. At the close of Sir 
Robert's and stentorian questions this individual 
rose hurriedly, and, og, Me his belongings, betook 
himself to a carriage further along the train. 

The girl wondered whether the removal was due to the 
loud utterance of the name of Cathcart by the friendly old 
soldier, and the quick thought that he might be the 
“expert and ” one caused her to ecan the 
appearance of the passenger clorcly. He was so muffled up 
in shawls that her — her very little but that he 
was = , with a somew! L aggrorer nose pa Nga sr 
eyes just then at any rate thoroughly scared 
rather than fierce and 

“1 am silly to think such a thing,” Kate told herself as 


any such gammon,” laugh “It’s about time you 
knocked off pitching me that yarn, Sis, for it simply won't 
wash. I believe you do it for fear I should ask you for coin, 
but I’m not hard up just now. Had a stroke of luck.” 

There was an awkward ring in his laugh which Kate did 
not understand, but the implied accusation of meanness in 
her motives drew an immediate protest. She assured Percy 
with considerable heat that she had spoken nothing but the 
truth about the breakdown of her invested capital. 

“If you don’t believe me, why did you go away that day 
and Mr. Vantbrace that I was ruined ?” she askcd. 

Percy had been watching her with a sly and sheepish 
smile, but her point-blank question caused him to knit his 
brows in a puzzled frown. His mode of life had not been 
conducive to rapid reasoning, and for a moment he was at 
a loss for a reply. 

“I told Victor what you said—not what I thought about 


tho slunk into his new com t. “Itismuch 
more likely that he is some young whom the General’s | it,” he stammered at le . “But I say, Kate,” he went 
voice has into fits. Iam sure I should recognise | on, talking very fast, “w! it’s true or not you would 


do me a rare good tarn by the story to—to—” 
“To the marines, I climate Bre I Kate, puzzled by 
manner. 


is halting . 

** No, to—well, to some friends of mine—at least Pgiakee 
I had better call them creditors,” he went on. “If I might 
send them to you to hear this yarn from your own lips it— 
it would save me a of trouble. You see I don’t reaily 
owe them all they say I do, but they are hanging on to me 
yer | my life a burden, in fact—because they think I've 
gota sister to squeeze. If you would just undeceive 
them they would be content with what they’ve had out of 
me and leave me alone.” 
“ Who are they?” said Kate, wondering why, if her 


Sir who was tra’ alone, followed him in, | brother was speaking the truth, he so persistently refused 
aad uth bit comecone tees old pre- | to meet her : 
vented any private communication. “One's a chap called Turton ; the other’s name is Zincraft 

“ Never fear, Cathcart,” shouted the General, as the train | —Doctor Z ” Percy. “Oh you needn't look 

gg MB Sg Po noes Stas caposetans se: as piien awa, aorciars Me Soe 
on 1m 5 i 
See tees aah maaite clone shek af baiten't too anciaeea Wo “ Does he lend money ?” inquired Kate in her matter-of- 
value my advice.” fact way. 
best prediction, not to exceed 200 words in length, and to reach this office in an envelope 
marked “ Kettle” by May Ist. 
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The young man’s manner had all along been that of one 
who performs an irksome task, and her cross-questioning 
made him fractious. : 

“Oh, hang it, yes, something of the sort,” he broke out 
penny: “But what does it matter so long as I am 
indebted to him and you can me out of his clutches by 
telling him what you say is the plain truth. The point is 
will you do it?” 

“Will he keep it secret—so that it won’t come to dear 
Mrs. Cathcart’s ears?” 

“Rather! He's as secret as the grave, is Zincraft,” 
said Percy Milborne, brightening at the signs of yield- 


wh “ Milborne’s description wasn’t such a bad one 
after all. You leave it to me, Turton, and in five minutes 
we'll have our noses in a tumbler, pease the pigs.” . 
So saying the little man opened the door and walked into 
room as coolly as if he had been in hisown house. Mrs. 
Cathcart, a fragile, elderly lady looked up from the couch 
on which ashe was lying in some s ise, Zincraft executed 
an elaborate bow, clumsily copied by Turton, and made as 
though to retire precipitately. 

“ Your pardon, am,” he said quickly. “The servant 
must have made a mistake. We were given to understand 
that this was the door into the street.” 

The gentle old lady smiled reagsuringly at his apparent 
confusion. “Pray don’t mention it,” she said. ‘ You are 
the gentlemen who have been calling on Miss Milborne? 
The maid ought to have shown you to the front door.” — 

“No blame attaches to your excellent servant,” replied 
Zincraft glibly. ‘She was called away as we were crossing 
the hall. No doubt it was our own fault, but we were, 


ing. 

So it was arranged that Dr. Zincraft and Mr. Turton 
should call at an early date and be personally assured that 
Kate was no longer of tangible assets. Havin, 
won his sister’s consent Percy took himself off with all 
and from that day his visits grew less frequent. Kate was 
not slow to perceive that he had had an object in coming so 


often, and that his object was now gained in her willingness | ahem, preoccupied, I supp«se, after hearing Miss Milborno’s 
to see the two men he had named. sad news. We are friends of her brother's and it hit us 
But eager as Percy had shown himself to gain her con- | hard.” 


sent, the “creditors” themselves seemed in no hurry to 
take advantage of it. It was not till a week later, when 
Kate was sitting one afternoon with Mrs. Cathcart, that the 
servant announced that two gentlemen were waiting to see 
her in the drawing-room. 

“They gave no names, miss, but said that they were 
friends of Mr. Percy’s and that you were eé: ing them,” 
said the maid, as Kate came out into the hall, glad that it 
was Doctor Cathcart’s hour for his rubber at the cl&b, and 
that there was no chance of interruption. 

She entered the drawing-room with something of a defiant 
air, for in the belief that her brother owed money to her 
visitors she naturally concluded that they had been concerned 
in hisruin. Moreover, the ostensible cause of their presence 
implied want of faith in her statement and she was prepared 
for rudeness. 

Two forms rose respectfully at her entrance—a tall man 
and a very short one, and it appeared that the latter was to 
be the spokesman. He came forward with acurious sidelong 
motion and half held out a hand which Kate ignored. He 
instantly withdrew his hand and pretended that he had heen 

‘cing to place a chair with it, but another rebuff met him. 
Kate bowed slightly and remained standing. The little man 
smiled foxily, and rubbed his hands. 

“ Allow me to introduce myself as Doctor Zincraft, and 
this as my friend Turton,” he said, indicating his lank, 
cadaverous companion with a jerk of his thumb. “We 
have called at the request of your brother, Mr. Percy 
Milborne.” 

“You wish to assure yourselves of my incapacity to render 
my brother financial assistance?” said Kate in a tone of 

disdain. The words “reptile” and “ squirmy” had already 
crossed her mind in connection with her visitor. 

With great self-denial Zincraft had managed to keep 
within—only just within—the border-line of sobriety with a 
view to this afternoon call, and he assumed an attitude of 
dignity ludicrous in one of his inches. 

“We are here on professional business in Mr. Percy 
Milborne’s interest,” he replied. “ Entirely in Mr. Milborne’s 
interest, eh, Turton?” he put in as an aside, and receiving a 
nod from his silent partner, he continued : “ That being so, 
you will doubtless receive and, ah, answer our questions in 
the spirit in which on are put?” 

“I will certainly you the truth, if that is what you 
mean,” said Kate, with growing irritation at his beating 
about the bush. She was also annoyed by the meaning 
glances, quite unintelligible to her, which the pair 
Conasced: whenever she opened her mouth. The glances 
were very noticeable after her last answer, and she heard 
Turton murmur : 

id cerebration—rapid, very.” 
you speak, sir ? ’she caught him up. 

But the man of few words slunk back abashed, and Zin- 
craft began ao eg as though he were talking 
to anaughty child. “You have been under the impression 
—yes, a apraan is the best word for the present—that you 
have lately experienced a loss of fortune?” he said. “I 
trust in all sincerity that you have been able to conceal that 
impression, and that your loss has proved to be a mcre— 
annT do not know by what right 

“I don w by w you speak to me of impres- 
sions and prt ested | snapped Kate, ly angry now. * It 
is a fact that the company in which my trust money was in- 
vested has ceased to pay dividends, and is on the point of 
being wound up. That is the fact which I understood you 
were coming to ascertain, and now that you have it from 
me I do not see any reason for prolonging this interview.” 

in those mutual glances! It was as though Zin- 
craft said to Turton, “Make a note of that,” and as 
eae said: “ Yes, it is very sad; I have made a 
note i” 

But greatly to Kate’s relief the little Doctor a) 
satii with her htforward statement. 


“ Bad news!” cried Mrs Cathcart in alarm, “I have not 
heard of any. To what do youallude, sir? ” 

Zincraft’s mobile lips twitched as he uttered the words on 
which so much depended. “ To the loss of Miss Milborne’s 
fortune,” he replica. “Mr Percy Milborne commissioned 
us to ascertain the truth of the rumour, and the young lady 
has just confirmed it.” 

Mrs. Cathcart, invalid asshe was and all unused to 
business, was not the one to weigh her answer carefully. 
It had been part of the Surgeon-General’s system of shield- 
ing her from anxiety to make her think that he told her 
everything, and it was in all the confidence of perfect good 
faith that she said, smiling : 

“T cannot let you go away with any such idea; I should 
have been informed if there had been anything of the kind. 
If Kate told you that she must have been Playing a practical 
joke—or labouring under a delusion.” 

Zincraft pounced on the last words as o hawk on its prey. 
“Labouring tnder a delusion,” he repeated, rubbing his 
hands softly. “Madam,I thank you for that expression, 
of which my friend Turton will not fail to make a note. I 
am inexp-essibly relieved to hear it—for the sake of—of 
everyone. I bid you, Madam, a very gcod day.” 

And without waiting to hear the further questions which 
Mra. Cathcart scemed disposed to put, he backed, bowing, 
into the  ergprecs: Two seconcs later he and his companion 
were in the street. 

“ Good enough for a certificate, ain’t it?” said the laconic 
Turton. 4 

“Rather!”- chuckled Zincraft, intuitively bending his 
steps towards the nearcst public-house. “The girl stuck to 
the , and it was promptly labelled as a delusion by the 
old lady that has the care of her. Oh yes, we can sign on 
that, Turton my boy, without fear for trouble for us—what- 
ever happens after. Come in here and imbibe. Diagnosing 
loonies is droughty work.” 

In the meanwhile Kate had remained in the drawing- 
room to compose herself before rejoining Mrs. Cathcart, 
and in the process had fallen into a reverie from which she 
was only aroused by the slamming of the street door five 
minutes after it ought to have slammed had her visitors 
gone straight out. 

“What can they have been doing all this time?” she 
exclaimed, “I ought to have rung to have them shown ont. 
I hope they haven’t stolen the spoons; they looked quite 
capable of it.” 

ut it was with an eye to bar orca | more valuable than 
the silver that the disreputable little medico and his 
colleague had raided the quiet houschold. 


i CHAPTER VI. 
At THE Grey Hovsz. 


Tue Grey House, standing back from the old coach road 
on the London side of Gerrard’s Cross, was worthy of its 
name. Approached by half a mile of rutty lane from the 
highway, it reare1 its gaunt prison-like fabric in the centre 
of secluded grounds enci by a lofty iron-spiked wall. 
All round were ploughed fields with a sombre backing of 
beech-woods. Such windows as were visible over the to 
of the wall were all closely barred, and anyone whose Boi 4 
ness pi him admission through the maasive oak gate- 
way at the end of the lane would have seen that the lower 
windows were protected in the same manner. 

This was the establishment which Mr. Simon Vantbrace, 
the proprietor, deecribed as “A Private Asylum for the 
Care of the Insane,” and which the country spoke of as the 
“Mad House.” It was only on the superscription of letters 
to“ patients ”—letters which seldom reached the addresses 
—and in the pier paarhed the Home Office that it was known 

ite lesignation. 
e the evening of the or when Dr. Zincraft called at the 
Cathcarts, Mr. Simon Vant sat in his sanctum on the 


brows and shoulders of her queer visitors having finished | ground floor, drinking brandy and water and making up his 

their dumb intercourse, Zincraft turned his bleared eyes | quarterly accounts. He was abald-headed, bull-necked man 

and tremulous lips toward her again. of sixty-five, with a broad, mapa, Biren that looked equally 
“I agree with you, my dear young lady,” he said. “There | capable of ing servility or brutal ferocity. The little 

is no reason for pro! p> Sri interview or for intruding | slitty eyes twin over the columns of items betokened 

further on your private rs. Besides, 1 think we have 

got all we want, eh?” 


The record of Mr. Simon Vantbrace was on all-fours with 
that of many who in those days of laxity were able to 
cure license’ for the and care of I 


the far end. 
“This must be where the old girl hangs ont,” 


also heard from his son Victor that a new and lucrative 
ars was on the point of being secured, and that he, 
ictor, might be expected at any moment to make arran; 
ments for her reception. Apart from the vo profit, 
the coming visit from his son was enough to put on 
good terms with himself, for the one human being in the 
world whom he admired and respected was the clever un- 
scrupulous blackguard whom he had begotten. 

Now and again he would sip his brandy, and laying down 
his pen would gaze with lazy contentment into the cosy fire, 
stretching his legs thé while. In the middle of one of these 
blissful interludes he was disturbed by a series of heart- 
rending shrieks in a distant part of the building, and then 
it appeared that Simon Vantbrace’s merry mood influenced 
“ne his anne ap duties. thexed 

“‘ That's one of those pretty dears in the refractory ward,” 
he muttered, and rang one of a row of labelled bells. In 
less than half a minute, a man appeared, wearing a bunch 
of keys at his belt, a swarthy beetle-browed ruitian with 
huge hands and great chest development. This was Mike 
Hanlon, ex-pugilist and now head keeper of the asylum. 

“That will be that pareon chap in the ref: i 
up that rumpus ?” inquired Mr. Vantbrace blandly. 

“Yes, sir; it’s the Reverend Drew,” replied the keeper, 
eyeing his employer askance. Great strong bully that he 
was, he had a holy dread of blandness from that quarter. 
Soft specch from Simon Vantbrace always meant mischief 
which sometimes included k rs as well as patients. 

“ What’s he ’owling for?” asked Vantbrace, whose 
aspirates had not improved since the days when he had 
described himeelf as an ‘osier. 

“He thinks he’s a herly Christian martyr, sir, being 
burned at the stake,” replied Hanlon. “I’ve done the 
usual to try to stop him, sir, but it ain’t no use. He keeps 
on hollerin’.” 

“So I can ’ear. By the usual you mean that you've 
pitch-plastered his mouth and straight waistcoated him ?” 

“Yes, sir, but he’s rubbed the plaster off against the wall. 
I don’t know what to be at to stop his jaw.” 

Simon Vantbrace the keeper with a benevolent 
smile. “ You have got a lot to learn, and I am the man to 
teach you,” he said. “Did you never hear of the 
homeepathic cure as applied to loonies, Mike Haulon ? ” 

Hanlon grinned ; his instinct and his knowledge of “tho 
governor's little ways” told him that the mischief was to 
be all for the patient this time. 

“You're a rare one for inventing new cures, sir, I will 
allcw,” he said obsequiously. “I can’t say that I know the 
homeopathic sort.” 

“ Well, you can go and try it on the Reverend Drew,” 
said the proprietor. “ This ’ere’s the principle of the thing. 
He thinks he’s a Christian martyr in difficulties when he 
ain’t nothing of the kind. Well, just jolly well let him be 
one and give ’im something to oller for—on the under- 
standing that the longer he ’ollers the longer he'll bea 
biooming martyr.” 

“Be I to set fire to him, sir?” asked Hanlon a littlo 


tap. 

anion unbent his brows in a gaze of admiration upon 
his master—a tribute from plodding industry to brilliant 
genius. “ You are a caution, sir,” he said as he turned to 

. “That onght to about fill him up with martyrdom for 
a longish spell.” 

rvs oe that the water biles,” Simon called after him 
cheerily. 

The keeper having departed, he set to upon the accounts 
again, but only to ‘ay them aside almost immediately as 
the wheels of a crunched the gravel of the drive. 
The sound threw him into a flurry of excitement, for he 
ogee that it was a fly from Uxbridge totaging Victor, 

ut he made no move to leave the room. He the low 
cunning that appreciates the value of appearances, and with 
the discipline of the establishment to keep up he knew that 
he could not afford to show sentiment. e wasn’t going to 
run out to the doorstep to welcome anyone—even the ono 
creature who held a place in his cruel, mercenary heart. 


(To be continued.) 


** Thou shalt not—” 


This is the striking title given to one of the most 
and remarkable stories ever written—a 
inal character, and one whic’ 

Christian man 
opening 
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** Thou shalt not—” 


name of Mrs. Stanton Morich 
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WHY HUSBANDS. IN THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD DINE OUT. 


Citups WITH MoRE THAN THE ComForts oF Homc. 


Ane London clubs responsible for the matrimonial 
unhappiness resulting from neglect of home cookery ? 

One lady, who has written us more than one letter 
denouncing clubs, assures us that since her husband 
joined a very fashionable West-end club he has given up 
dining at home. : ; : 

To shed a little light on thi question P.W. recently 
invaded the region of clubdom. 

A modern club is a most wonderful institution. The 
cream of them number nearly a hundred, and their 
popularity would be astonishing were it not deserved. 

n his club a member can not only amuse himself by 
either card-playing, reading, billiarde i , Or conversation, 
but banish the cares and worries of business, and even 
the annoyance of home. He may drink the choicest 
wines out of the finest cut-glass at prices below those 
charged by his wine-merchant, and may eat the daintiest 
Vande off, the most costly plates at half the price of 
some of the West-end restaurants. 

Take, for instance, the United Service in Pall Mall. 
There the entrance fee is £32, with an annual subscrip- 
tion of £10; but the eatables and drinkables are 
ridiculoasly cheap. 

In the middle of the day there is a cut off the joint to 
be had for a shilling. This is a great boon to the 
1,600 members, most of whom are half-pay officers. 
The dinner served later in the day is alco a marvel of 
cheapness. 

The Army and Navy, in Pall Mall, with an entrance 
fee of £40, 1s, however, a much more falatial club house. 
It cost £106,000 in building and £10,000 more for 
furnishing. The club is remarkable for a very dry 
champagne, which is much affected. 

The Guards’ Club, Pall Mall, is limited to gentlemen 
holding commissions in either the Grenadier, Scots, 
Fusilier, or Coldstream Guards. 

The Guards’ Club is reputed to possess the finest 
collection of liquors in the world. Play used to te 
extremely high, but of late years the stakes have fallen 
so low that it is said one of the waiters not long since 
resigned his berth because he discovered some of the 
members playing for silver. 

The finest dinner in clubland, Pi in London, is 
the Reform house dinner served from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
As the ealary of the Reform chef is £1,000 a year, it 
need scarcely be said that the cooking is of surpassing 
excellence, 

The Reform dinners have helped to make history. 
Many a recalcitrant member who has vowed to wreck a 
Ministerial measure has been induced to reconsider 
his decision before the fourth course was served. 
The kitchen, which is one of the sights of London, 
is replete with every well-known mechanical appli- 
ance. 

The building is warmed by steam in the winter, and 
kept cool by a gigantic fan in the summer. The club 


provides eighteen bedrooms for the members, the 
occupancy of which has always been a fruitful source 


of discussion, especially when the House of Commons 
site late. 

The smoking-room is the handsomest in London. 
The glasses served in the room for “ splits” are almost 
large enough to bathe in; their weight is tremendous. 
A few of them are worth 10s. each. 

Members are allowed to introduce friends at the 
Reform Club, not at the Atheneum. This might be 
endured if the restriction applied only to the dinner, 
which, at the latter club, is not by any means remark- 
able ; but the wording of the rule permits of no 


on. 

Strangers are not allowed in the building. P.W., 
who interviewed the Bishop of Chester in this club for 
the of the article on clerical public-houses, 
which appeared recently, had to put his lordship through 
his facings in a little box built in the entrance-hall. 

The house dinner at White’s is a most impressive 
spectasio— was caede stately Place and ered we 

a ne a consumption of wine r the 
oth cleared” : 

This club was established in 1668, and it is not there- 
fore surprising to find that the habitués, who are mostly 
men of wealth, cling to many of the customs of the 


A deepal gpa genni ge imp omen 
ven in honour 

pry nats cost 20,849 2s. 6d. One to 

i cost £2,480 10s. 9d. 

of Wales, who is withdrawing greatly 

from club life, still remains a member of White's. 


ike cia alge an who ascend the steps to see that 
iy vey ae ee 

Such a as an altercation has never yet, it is 

roe serenity of the Carlton. 

Should a member feel’ the dinner that day is below 

say, in the matter of fish, he makes a 

of his bill, which is duly laid before 

e committee at their monthly meeting. 


* “Where Men Eat Men ” is the title of 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


The ‘‘ Change of Air”’ Cure. 


“THERE is nosense, ‘said a physician to P. W. recently, 
“in the haphazard way in which the patient is sent away 
from home to exhaust his strength and spend his money 
in the hope that a change of air will do him good. 

“Many physicians are not at all conside:ate about 
this sort of thing. There are some cases in which the 
influence of climate is a potent factor in the treatment 
of certain diseases, but not half so many of them as is 
generally suppcsed. Quiet and rest at home, plenty of 
sunshine, good food and pure air are worth Sar more 
than the change of climate, which is so often recom- 
mended as a cure-all.” 

——qw~xVYJjo -_ 


Even Beggars Have Their News- 
paper. 


Paris has a trade organ for beggars, known as the 
Menvicants’ JouRNAL. No professional gar can 
afford to be without it, as it prints invaluable informa- 
tion. Both its reading mutter and advertisements are 
useful to beggars, the former giving dates and places 
of fashionable weddings and funerals, and of all ceca- 
—_ which bring together people with money in their 

ets. 

The advertisements are something like these : 


“ A vacancy has occurred for a blind man who can 
play the violin. Collections good. Small premiun 
required.” 


“ Wanted at once, for seaside resort, a pair of helpless 
cripples. Good business. References given and 
uired, aiso a moderate premiun.” 
The journal is of especial use in keeping the beggars, 
most cf whom are clever impoators, informed of the 
movements of Society people about the watering-places 
in summer. 


He Got Some Statistics. 
“JT am not taking the census exactly,” he said as the 


lady of the house found him at the side-door with note- 
book and pencil in hand, “ but, nevertheless, the statis- 
tics will of value to mankind. Will you kindly 


answer a few questions, 
“ Perhaps,” she replied, looking upon the man with 


suspicious eye. 
Thank ou in advance. Question No. 1: Have any 
TsOns called at your house within the last year to as 
‘or food or old clothes P” 
*‘ About a thousand !” replied the lady. 
“ Ah! I will make the number a thousand. Question 
No. 2: Did you respond to the calls of the distressed in 
each and every instance P” 
“No, sir—in no instance! I gave that up a year 
™ 
“Ah! A yearago. Is that decision final, ma’am ?” 
“ As firm as the hills!” she replied. 
“Then it would be no use for me—to——” 
* No, sir!” 
. “Nor to call later on? ” 
“ No, sir.” 
““T see, ma'am, and it only remains for me to——” 
“To fold up your little book and move on, sir!” she 
finished as she closed the door on him. 


“ Funny thing happened to Surefoot a little while ago, 
We were walking along the ravement, and he said he 
hadn't had a fall for six winters—rather boasted of it, 
in fact. Just then he stepped on a piece of orange peel 
that had frozen on top of one of those smooth iron 
coal-hole covers——” 

“ And took a hard fall, of course. That's what he 


got for—— 

“No. That's the funny ie of it. He didn’t fall; 
walked on as if nothing had happened. You can’t 
always tell, you know.” 


GO AWAY! 


WE have again entered into arrangements with 

Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son for offering special 

facilities to the readers of Pearson’s Weekly who wish to 

Yonge a week-end boliday in either Paris or Brussels. 
P 


rogramme is as a) ded : 
Toslin Brides Station or Victoria (L.B. 


Passengers to leave 


and §.C.) 8.650 p.m. on the Thursday evening, arriving 
at P, next moruing; hotel a:commodation, commencing 
with breakfast on arrival, and ending with dinner ou the following 


Monday ; return from Paris Monday evening, arriving in London 
Tuesday morning. _'Third-clacs travel and comfortable second-class 
accommodation, 2 12s. 6d.; second-class travel and similar 
hotels, 83 2s. 6d.; second-class travel and first-class hotels, 
£3 7s. 4) Socio th 2s. 6a. 


ut, Be 
USSELS : Leave London at 


Le ; 
the accom rami se 
the Friday, and to end with dinner on the sor tale, Aegean 
Third-class rail and second steamer, and comfortable accom- 
modation, 42; third-class rail and good second-class hotel, 

Se.; third-class rail, second-class steamer, tirst-class hotel, 


15s. 
Any further inquiries should be addressed to this office, and the 
marked “ J at 


envelope ourney. 
Send also to this Office for “ Pearson's Guide te Parise.” 
1s. Pest Free. 
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Some Customs of the House of 


Commons more Strictly Enforced 
than the Laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 


Some S1rty CeErRBMoNIEs Tuat SIMPLY WASTE 


TIME. 
THE reason it is considereda gross breach of etiquette 


to mention the Queen’s name during a debate in cither 
of the two Houses of Legislature is, that Her Majesty 


is supposed to be constitutionally above the strife 
of political warfare, and the mention of her name might 
influence the iia 

It is not generally known that constitutionally Loth 
the House of Lords and Commons are suppose: to be 
in ignorance of each other's existence. This being 60, 
no direct allusion to the other House is allowed in 
debate. 

A speaker may refer to someth 
elsewhere, but were he to say: ‘ 
Salisbury in the House of Lords suid,” the gist of what 
Lord Salisbury did say would be drowned in the indig- 
nant cries of “ Order.’ 

The rule which regulates the conduct of a new 
membcr on entering the House to be sworn is as strange 
as any. 

He has to be accompanied by two friends who stand 
on either side of him. The signal to advance being 
given, they march slowly from the bar to the clerk’s 
table, bowing three times to the chair during their 
journey. 

Many readers will probably inquire: ‘“ Why three 
times?” The reason is lost in the mists of antiquity. 

Debates in the House of Commons are conducted 
with much more formality than in the House of Lords. 
In the latter place the scxes are not divided, ladies and 
gentlemen sitting next each other in the narrow gallery 
that runs round the chamber; ind-ed, they may even 
be frequently seen on the floor in the portion reserved 
for strangers. 

Messengers, also, who are not allowed to pass the bar 
in the Lower House, glide freely about in the House of 
Lords; but it is in the conduct of the debates that the 
greatest difference exists. 

In the House of Lords the doors remain open; in the 
Commons they are locked, the House being invariabl 
found in this condition by the Usher of the Black 

when that functionary summons the faithful Commons 
to the House of Lords, either to hear the Queen’s speech 
read over or the Royal assent given to such Bills as have 
both Houses. 

In the good old days when the spies of the Court 


ne which has occurred 
*The other night Lord 


infested the House, and when liberty of speech would 
have been endangered could the Sovereign but have 


known all that on occasion was being sai 
the locking of doors was absolutely n % 

Even now they are not opened till Black Rod has 
knocked three times. In the present day such a pro- 
cedure is simply a survival. 

So also is the custom which decrees that when the 
Commons are informed to which Bills Her Majesty has 
been graciously ei to give her assent, the announce- 
ment is made in Norman-French, which no one under- 
stands. Still, meaningless as some of the customs ure, 
the House clings to them with a devotion and respect 

uite touching to witness. It is well known that since 
the attempts of aay Faux to blow up the Commons 
the custom of searching the vaults beneath the House 
has been rigidly adhered to. 

During the fire which destroyed the House in 1854, 
ghe key which had been used since the custom was first 

initiated was lost. 

Not long since it was found, and so much importance 
was attac! to its recovery that quite a number of 
members assembled on the day it was formally 
transferred to the custody of the Speaker. So pathetic 
a speech did the hon. gentleman deliver cn recovering 
the lost treasure that many present were, it is said, 
deeply affected. 

So far as can be discovered, only one dog has ever 
had the temerity to enter the venerated Chamber duri 
debate. Its appearance, co the report runs, caused suc 
a profound sensation “that the whole house seemed to 
sink into a state of stupefaction, a condition which 
became intensified when the dog pone to bark at 
Lord North, who was addressing the House.” 

“ Even his lordship, who does not, as a rule, lose his 
presence of mind,” said the report, “when anything 
partaking of the unforeseen happens, became greatly 
perturbed, and once spoke of the dog as the 
member who was interrupting him.” 


ee ce 


“TueseE horseless carriages are t things.” 
“Yes, indeed. I had one me . 


about him, 


“ What did you do with it ?” 
“ Outgrew it.” 
ome 2 ees 
“Yes—I gave him up,” sighed the young woman. 
“ Did he prove unworthy of your P” inquired 
pathetic friend. 


her sym 

@ 7 laren became a spelling reformer,” replied the 
other, with a shudder, “and signed his name‘ Jorj.’ It 
took all the poetry and romance out of the name, and so 
we parted.” 


an article in the April number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, now on sale, which 
must be of peculiar interest to everybody. 
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By M. P. SHIEL. 


Author of “ Prinee Zaleski,” “Empress of the Earth,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. (continued), 
Tus Devit at Mappox. 
Catvo was not enthusiastic, on his own account, as to 


that it was a very great thing, and the one way. As a 
matter of fact, his motives and tho agg tale pg, “eg 
by the strongly i with h- 
of Francis the 
notion that Mauro Calvo had verily announced Laura to 
the King by virtue of his eh ; to be seen in the 
company of Laura, were hopelessly to dispel the superstition 
— vo, vain, was touched with charlatanism. More- 
over, if he could ibly live in England under Wolsey, 
he preferred England. France he had tried, protected by 
Francis, and yet had run from the strong Church. The 
civil arm of Wolsey was aay § times stronger than the 
French King's. He preferred England—he wanted Peace 
to do a thing. 

But, on the whole, he fell in with the offer of Francis, 
which was immediate and tangible, and drinking Sidney’s 
malvoisey, he patted Buss on the head. 

Here and now he tasted happiness; he was in a house, 
uamolested. Taking hardly the time to finish his meal, he 
hurried to a little bowered pantry-portico at the back, and 
spread _ contents of his bag on a table. He began to 
plan, to do. 

The next morning he rose almost with Bessie, and set to 
work, as busy as she, who went to and fro preparing their 
nooning. Laura lying abed, well-fed now and content, saw 
beaming sunlight, and heard a mavis at her latticed case- 
mert. And “oh, ’tis minion!” she grinned, and went to 
look. The rolick laugh and of the wooded world 
pleased her well. The hour was blithe with revel, birds 
screaming with glee, the tickled trees, the wedding-morni 
smell and freshness, and all the gala-bright bazaar 
Summer. Sho threw on her clothes, looked long with con- 
sidering underlook into a small mirror, and crept on tip-toe 
down the stairs. 

Her whims were imperious, and, having a whim, she was 
a mere mule in prone obstinacy. Nothing could bar her. 
Now, luckily, Bess was busy. Laura, knowing that it was 
forbidden, went out. 

Her stepe led her through the multitudinous forest 
towards the sound of the cascade; and here she saw that, 
by stepping on some rocks in a swirling pool, she could 
enter a cave immediately behind the falling flood. And 
this she did. 

py Beet rock in the cave was a man, who rose and 
said: “ mn,” adding immediately to himself: “This 
enould be she.” 


It was Alvarada. Once before he had glimpsed her at 
the Bell Inn, in Eastcheap, but only for a second’s space. 
He was not absolutely sure thit here was the girl he 
sought; a re a aes of surety. In gy it was 
improbable wo thi so passionately fair could 
breathe and heave the hey , 

“I will—leave you——” said he, bowing. 

Laura, who had a natural eye for perfect bowing, was 
charmed. 


wa Pe said she, “it is rather I, sir, who am at 


Here was invitation and an opening of the arms of 
welcome for Alvarada. . 


“ Yet, if you go, then shall I be desolated,” said he, 
bowed. — ac 


- , then, sir, I will stay, since so speak,” quoth 
she, with coy dalliance. _ ’ 

Alvarada, who could hardly stand, and had crawled 
without to heal his wounds with morning mountain oxygen, 
sat again in Shick moss, while she, too, lent upon a t 
slope, wrought into rich mosaic with violet and hyacinth. 
Before them the cascade, robed like a bride in frothy 
frippery, rushed chaunting down, shouting that same sound 
of moving trees, the mysterious “sh” of Nature's 
shibboleth. e continua: dust-spray, haunting here, 
watered into a greenery fresh as the limpid emerald of a 
vat’s eye both trem maiden-hair and plushy mozs, 
acanthus, and many a bowering odorous shrub, and bright- 
eyed flower. And when the heaved a sigh of 
oe half-pretended swoon, Laura, who was happy here, 


“ Sir ‘—you are sick.” 

“Tis nothing, lady,” said he, “I—I was attacked two 
nights since by brigands, and wounded. ‘Twill pass—if 
a alee but lend me your hand.” 


allowed him to kiss her. 
“ Oh, I must go now,” she snid agitated. 
“ To-morrow's morning at this same hour?” 
“Oh, I cannot! I have a sister!” 
Now Alvarada was certain. 
“ But you dwell where?” 
“Down yonder, in a house apart.” 
Pore whose thatch appears?” 
“I shall come and see you there this very night!” 


KETTLE! KETTLE!! 


sister! 


it? Ob, I will come! You, awake, will hear me mouth a 
recorder, and show your face, lady, your divine countenance, 


| 
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“0, you would not! Nay, you could not! You forget my 
« Fear nothing ; she will sleep. I will come—can I help 


] 1 ” 

At this threat of ion she was filled with both horror 
and pleasure. Hol: herself from him, she kissed him 
bent, and ran. She entered the cottage noiselessly. 

At eleven that night she heard the soft complaining flute. 
At the sore geri in a bowery wilderness, white with 
flowering vetch and fairy jasmine, hestood. Trembling lest 
Bessie or Calvo should , she worked herself from the 
bed, tossed round her her outer garment, wrapped her head 
rps and looked out. - 

No moon shone, but she could divine his stretched clasped 
hands of adoration, and his eerenader-pose. - 


“Will come?” said he, 
“ Sh-h-h!” 
“Oh, come!” 


He called it with unnecessary loudness. And now she 
was at his mercy—he could make “ the sister” hear. 

Putting up a confidential hand, bidding wait, she turned 
inward, arranged her dress, and crept down to him. She 
o the little lattice-door, robed in honeysuckle and white 
briony, of the La -portico appropriated by Calvo; and 
into this room she admitted him. i 

They were a long while there, Alvarada holding her band, 
murmuring continually, speaking this time seriously, sho 
listening with bowed head. He made her offers, 
chateaux, menials, and last of all, marriage, though he was 
married. He asked her if she would run with him. 

She made the same extraordinary reply which once she 
had made to Fitzgerald : 

“ Only by force could I ba won, sir.” 

This merely meant that she willed, and was afraid, And 
Alvarada understood, and rose to go. 

In doing 20, he put his left hand to the table to lever 
himself, being very weak. And that hand sunk into a 
buttery mass which Calvo had there, a mass which shone 
feebly in the dark. F 

Having gone out, he noticed afresh the unclean sensation, 
and put the hand to his face to smell it; and the hand 
accidentally touched the face. 

His little inn was on the other side of Maddox; it was 
necessary, in order to reach it, to pass through the village, 
long since fast i 

But it happened that the village-priest, accompanied by 
the sexton, was precisely then wending homeward, bearing 

elements of the holy supper from a dying bed, just 
visited; and these saw Alvarada’s face—his face and his 
left hand alone. 

That face and hand shone with an unearthly faint lumin- 
osity in the dark tt; also, the B sensei butter with 
which he had touched his nostrils affected his breath, too, 
which came from him in two divergent hazes of white and 
wannish fire. ‘ 

The priest, aghast, struck a cross, muttering a“ Vade retro, 
fathanas.” The sexton struck across. And there was a 
huge sensation and to-do in Maddox that very night. For 
even as Alvarada slipped unperceived into his inn and to 
bed, the church-bell was calling and clanging loud alarum. 
Maddox started terrified from dreams, and pelted to the 
, with fainting breath, announced that 
authentically seen in the village that 
night. He sprinkled his entire flock with holy water. 

And with amazing rage and rapidity that news spread, 

to ri? 


from vil , through Hampshire, like a fire. 
Satan had authentically seen at Maddox 


The very next day Henry heard it, for the news, like the 
air, was everywhere. Anne Boleyn heard it, Fitzgerald, 
Du Ballay’s party, Percy’s party. heard it. And all 
these instantly concluded that with such a phenomenon the 
alchymist must in some way be connected; that Calvo, 
undoubtedly, must be in or near Maddox ; and upon Maddox 
without delay they all proceeded to move. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Tue ABANDONMENT. 
It was 6 night that Laura Ford said to the 


riding five to procure a pillion; and by sunset thi 
fo the hamnshen of the Spaniards tt = 


in a depres- 
sion between hillocks on the other side ay stream—the 


face, spying evilly as Satan w' 
Balhay'e » shunning attack from other 
ones, were in the prior’ hall of 


KETTLE!!! KETTLE 
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"Tis useless—O, I must not come, sir!” whispered 


Lanra, 
Alvarada had no time to waste in words. 


“ Dearest girl,” said he,“ haste you, I ! Allis ready; 


tho horse waits yonder a-hind the bush. thee, prithce, 
haste! Else must I enter the house——” 


The moral courage to have her intrigue revealed Laura 
absolutely did not possess. She considered the argument 
of force fal. Stooping low, she whispered loud : 

“Then must you wait yeta while. . . .” 

She had spent the day in writing clandestine short notes 

Bessie; as: 

“Dezar sister: I am gone off with a Spanish nobleman, 
who is very rich, with five castles and menials. He will 
marry me. I will be sending you a collar of balasses like 
the King wore.—Your dearest sister, Lavra Forp.” 

And this, after a while, she tore, and wrote: 

“ My pear sisTee Bess: I hope you will not be angry with 
me, for I am gone off with a ghty, great Spanish noble- 
man, with seven castles and menials. He will marry me. 
You know I love you, Bessie, but it was too much to expect 
of me, at the énd of the tale. If ever you see Mark 
Bonner, tell him I love him until death. I will be sending 
you some collars of balasses like the King wore, and some 
armlets pounced with diamonds and sapphires.-—Your loving 
sister, Lavra Forp.” 

This she had torn, and written another, and another. 

Turning now from the lattice, she heard the voice of 
Bessie call her below. She held the rushlight, and saw 
her white face in the mirror, and ran down. 

They three sat, Calvo, as he ate in shirt-sleeves of Holland 
linen, leaning an elbow on the table-edge, brooding. 

“ Well, is all ready for this rencounter in the wool?” 
said he. 

“* Yes, sir,” answered Bess. 

“Aha! . And how feelest thou, girl, at this prospect of 
embarking for strange land which thou knowest not?” 

* By my credit, sir, I feel bold and spree, for sure tho 

d of God has led me, and will lead——” 

“See what you have brought upon the sister. you with 
the face,” eaid Calvo, with a fillip at Laura’s hand. 

That face of Laura was very sallow. She half-rose, and 
sat again; and, after a minute, rose again, and said weakly, 
with a throat-cough of agitation : 

“T will return.’ 

Bessie looked after her, as she went toward the latticed 


pantry-portico. 
But within the minute she was on the pillion of Alvarada, 
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having dropped her final note to Bessie upon Calvo’s 
able. 

: After a walk, the horse broke into galloping, making for 

the spot where, higher up the mountain-side, Sir John 
Perrot and the Queen’s-man waited the Spaniard. 

Five minutes, eight, passed; Bessie awaited Laura, 
clancing oft at the door. Laura came not, but instead, a 
‘yan dashed in, wrapped in a drenched riding-cloak, which 
heoded his wan, thin face. It was Flying Sidney. 

“My good master,” he broke out, “ great and momently 
jg your peril! Wot you that your pursuers are crowded 
yound you? Also, Mistress Anne—woe’s mo that I could 
not eome afore——” 

“Know they where I am ?” asked Calvo. 

“Not the house; they divine, nevertheless, that you are 
Maddox, since the priest and sexton saw yesternight the 
devil——” 

~ Put Tam not the devil, lad.” 

“Nay, but a man they saw with face showing shine in 
the dark, and breathing like Milky-way——” 

“Why, that must have been phosphorous.” 

“ And something so they all have guessed, saying: who 
fereabouts but the alchymist could be so daubed with 
chymic essences? Have you not been abroad from the cot- 
taze, ood master?” 

“12—not I. But stay—but stay—— Some derange- 
nent I did observe this morning in a pot of amalgam——” 

“ Then hath one entered the house! ” 

“ Nay, lad, none.” 

“So Lhold, sir! Prithee haste you now to gain the shed 
where you have rendezvous, or were yet lost! Nota 
jwuse on the mountain-side but will be spied. My ha‘f- 
sister, Anne——” 

“ Bessie, come!” gaid Calvo with 
cut this moment. Call the sis, 
what have you?” 

Ressie stood with omy 
cone hand a lamp, and in 

Spurred by growing unrest she had peeyed into the adja- 
cent pantry and seen the paper on the table. 

Read she could not, but she knew the look of Laura’s 
writing, and her boding heart divined some horror. 

Without word she handed the letter to Calvo, standing 
belt, with stern white face as he sluwly read aloud. 

When he finished, she tossed herself sideward to a stool, 
dropped her head, with its little up-sticking plait, upon 
her arms over the table, and wept there, her mouth 
stretched back like indiarubber in the poignant strain and 
tension of her piteousness. 

Calvo was walking to and fro in a great ion. For 
peor Bess in that hour he had no mercy. The burden of 
the iniquity he put equally upon her poor little shoulders, 
Giclsiog bad sisters in a common anathema ; and said he, 
washing his hands of them: - 

“Well, Iam done now—1’m done. I have had enow of 


at 
at 


romptitude, “we set 
the sis. Why, lass, 
face in the doorway, holding in 
e other a letter. 


eal 
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you both; and God wot, more than enow. This is the 
very last of all. Now, certes, ’tis finished, by Heaven! You 
seem to forget, both of you, that you are perfect strangers 
to me—that all I have done and suffered for you, was done 
in pure doddering and dotage kindness of heart. And 
yet you dare do this! Well, now! Sidney! shoulder 
that bag! Aha! so this is the meaning of the devil in Mad- 
dox'—that marmot, your sister, hath even lured a man 
hither, and he hath dared meddle with my physics! And you 
see the result? Your persecutors surround you afresh, this 


T45 


“ Well, now, what is it?” 

“Don’t you leave me, sir——! ” 

“Now, away with you and your tears, my girl! 
*tis finished now.” 

“Oh, don’t you, sir—— !” 

“Why, you talk like a child! 
Certes, ‘tis not mine.” 

“ Master Calvo, for the love of——!” 

“Stop it, stop it. You are trying to work upon my 
feelings, and you wot as well as I that you cannot. Your 


Faith, 


Is it not your own fault ? 


time, most like, without reprieve—I hope so, Art prond of | own fault, your own fault.” 


thy Laura, now, ch? Art proud of the slubberdegullion ? | 
I told you how ’twould be—but hear you would not. Thou | Ford!” 


wouldst cling to thy Laura, ch? Thou wouldst cling, and 
cling, and cling to the silly daw with infatuated bigotry, with 
blind-struck, wilful obstinacy: and now thou scest what 
she was—a silly slut, a putrid hop-heels, a run-away wanton. 
Nay, shake not thus thy head! faith, lcould smite thee on 
the cheek, girl! Defend her, were it but by one motion of 
the head, and I promise thee I souse thee smartly on the 
cheek! Oh, ’tis a bit too much! Well, may you fare well. 
As for me, I am off——” 

This rage of Calvo, though he did not know it, was com- 
lex. His mind and motives, we have said, were corrupted 
y the offers of Wolsey. He preferred England to France. 

But in order to abandon Bessie Ford, he needed the sweep 
and impetus of a passion. Laura gave him the excuse for 
heat, and hisown lash whipped it to whiteness. The heart 
knows not the full secret of its own impurity. 

When he threatened to smite her on the cheek, it was in 
loud answer to Something in his bosom which, with tongue 
in check, was slyly whispering : “ ‘Though deservest, Calvo, 
that she should smite thee on the check!” 

Sidney had Calvo’s hag. The whole interest of this lad 
in the fugitives was concentred in Calvo alone: for Bessie 
and Laura he had no special care. Yet he looked with a 
lingering pity on the bowed head as he preceded the 
Magister up a sanded stop, through a passage, to the front 


door. 
Bessie Ford lifted her head, and was alone. The black 
Desolation of her life scared her. She Icapt up, and ran. 
An over-branched footpath led her tothe road. This, with 
undulations, went rather steeply up the bushy mountain- 
side from Maddox. She ran desperately downward, a 


sound of “ Oh-h-h!” coming from her. After a few minutes | 


she heard steps before—Sidney’s horse and Calvo’s voice. 


The night was quite black, and washed with gusts of rain. 


“T admit it, sir! But don’t you leave pow 1--s-ie 


you weep, you weep. I told you not to weep, 
The foot vf a 


“You see, 
Bide I, or go I, what have you to hope? 


| sister is gone past recall.” 


“Yet don’t you be leaving me, Master Calvo, don’t 
you... When we set from London, I told you, =ir, 
1 I told you, that naught feared I, I said, were you with me. 
| And so it has been. Sure, many a trouble, many a s-athe, 
' have I passed through since, and well escaped, for you were 

by me, sir, my good right arm were you, good kind father 
| that you have been to me and mine—oh my, oh my. 
' And even yet, an you stay with me, even in the last 

black darkness, who knoweth but that the good hand of 

God——” 
| « Bide I, or go I, ’twill be tho same to you, I promise 

ou.” 

me Why, nay, sir! T tell younay! My sure talisman and 
! good fortune are you for ever, whilst you bide. But yoyou 
| from me, then all, all, all, all were lost! Oh! I swear it, 
| Master Calvo! Scmething tells me—something here in my 
| panging bosom, sir—a lumpy pang like the last pang of 
‘ death, my master—oh, oh, oh, sir, . . ha 
| She choked utterly. with sobbing. Her eyes were a 

fountain of tears. In that, her hour, which brooded black 
_ wpon her as Gethsemane, she saw the vision of her life all 
i palled in crape, and forefelt its final tragedy with presage 
! of bane dark as a rayless universe.” 
| There was silence : only, her sobs were heard mixed with 
the rain. 

“Come with me, an you like,” said Calvo. 
| « Why, sir—now ?” 
| «An you like.” 
“ But, sir, must I rot go meet the foreign King in the 
; wood ?” 

“To what end? 


Laura is gone. You do not desire to go 


Wolsey’s instructions were explicit: If the Sage should | to France alono; nor do I.” 


decide to adont the offered patronage, he showd write to 
The journey 
to Lee Calvo resolved to begin that very night, openly, not 


the Cardinal from Lee Inn, and there await. 
now fearing capture or its effects. 
Near Maddox village he heard a voice close behind. 
« Master Calvo!” . 


He turned angrily. 


“ But I must sure go tell him——” 
“Yell him, no! Let him go to the devil.” 
“Faith, what would he think of me, who made most 
faithful rendezvous——? ” 
“Very good, you choose him, you see, rather than me. 
Your own fault all thorow. Fare well, fare well.” - 
(To be continued.) 
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“HOME NOTES PAGE. 


e 
A PAGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 


IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


In Peeling Lemons {06 i \carefal never to 


cut any of the white skin, for it has a very bitter taste. 
drop them 
To Test the Freshness of Eggs 


»>slowly 
into a bow! of water, and, if the small end comes to the 


top, they are fresh. 
as you have a garden, fcr they 
Save Soapsuds, foes a very woeful manure for 
flowers, as well as shrubs and vegetables. It is well to 
have a sunk tub in every garden where the sonpy water 
can stand till required for watering. (Heply to 


WANDSWORTH.) 
; : Fy Procure one pound of brown 
Ging er Cordial. daguecandy’ two ounces of 
bruised ginger, and nearly a quart of brandy. First 
pound the sugur-candy very smull, and then boil it in a 
int of water for a quarter of an hour with the 
ruised ginger. Remove the ginger-root from the 
syrup, and, when all is cold, add the brandy and bottle 
for use. 
fy, cooked as follows are always popular 
Ai tichokes and look tempting in therr ecw 
covering. Tuke some root artichokes, partly boil and 
let them get cold. When wanted for use, slice in pieces 
quarter of an inch thick, season with pepper and ealt. 
ip in egg and then in breadcrumbs and fry till a 
golden brown. Serve very dry with grated Parmesan 
cheese. (Reply to GoDLEY.) 
is what every good 


A White Hearthstone cock and honsewife 


likes to see, and would more often do so if she followed 
“ recipe. Mix the whiting with some milk (skim 

do) instead of water, and into it scrape, and 
thoroughly mix, a little washing blue, which gives the 
desired colour. This preparation will be found nearly 
as firm as paint, and it does not spot easily. 


he Take a small pig's head 
Washington Braven, which hasbeenin pickle 
for a week, and one 


pound and a half of lean beefsteak 
cut about an inch thick. Place the meat ina sauce-pan, 
and cover with warm water, bring to the boil quickly, 
skim throughly, then boil all gently so that the broth 
only just bubbles, till the bones may be taken clean! 
from the meat. After removing the bones, chop all 
finely, setting the broth where it will cool slowly. Season 
the meat with allspice, finely-chopped lemon peel, 
parsley, boiled shallot, pepper and salt, making the 
whole just moist vith the liquor carefully freed from 
fat. Press the brawn into a plain mould or a cake tin, 
with a weight on the top, and next day turn out. Garnish 
with a finely-cut white paper frill and parsley. (Reply 
to DONCASTER.) 


HOW TO TRIM 
-. -A AAT. 


SOSSOOOOOSOOSD 
The current number of 


HOME NOTES 
FASHION 
SUPPLEMENT 
is devoted entirely to Millin- 
%’ ery, for at this time of the | 
y year nearly everyone is re- 
quiring a new hat. As we 


are not all 


blessed with a natural gift 
that way, a most useful 
and practical article showing 
how to trim this charming 
hat and toque will be found 
within. This article is — 
written in a very clear way, 
and is illustrated with 
numerous diagrams, so that 
the veriest amateur can 
follow them with the great- 
est ease. 
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° set it in a jug or basin ina 
To Scald Milk, n of cold ay Se over the fire. 
When the water boils the milk is scalded. 


will be stiff and thick, the 
Good Fresh Soles stomach a creamy colour. 


There is no fish that requires to be more perfectly fresh 
than this. 


Salt should be Taken by Everybody at 

Neal for a sufficient quantity does not exist in our 

C08, food to supply the needs of the body. Many 

le do not realise that salt is absolutely essential to 
hee th and even life. 

Keep a 


To Take Stains off the Fingers. iece 


of cut lemon on your washhandstand, and rub the spot 
with this previous to wetting. If this is not successful, 
try a piece of pymice stone. Even the pulp of a lemon, 
which has had he juice taken from it, is useful for this 
purpose. (Reply to SursitTon.) 
Sarees i if prepared 
A Ragont of Roast Beef ‘28901 if prepared 
make a sauce of a tablespoonful of butter, three table- 
spoonfuls of red currant jelly, and a gill of gravy or 
good stock. Stir this sauce till it is thoroughly hot, 
thicken it slightly with browned flour, and then add 
slices of cold roast beef, underdone. if poasible, and all 
cut into even shapes. Heat all through, but on no 
account allow it to boil, and serve very hot, with sippets 
of toast as a garnish. 
. or Lrandy-snaps are delicious if 
Ginger-Snaps made a. follows: Rub four 
ounces of butter into half a pound of flour, add half a 
pound of moist sugar, half an ounce of ground ginger 
and the grated rind and juice of a lemon. Mix the 
above ingredients into a paste with a little treacle, 
spread the paste thinly on grensed tins and bake. 
hen snaked cut into strips and roll round the fingers. 
They should be kept ina tin in order to retain their 
crispness. (Reply to BILLaM.) 
Soak the beans 


Curried Haricot Beans. overnight in cold 


water and next day boil in salted water, with a small 

jece of dripping till nearly cooked, then drain dry. 
Geanwhile, ry an onion cut in thin slices in dripping. 
Fry the beaus with these. Dredge all with curry 
powder mixed with an equal quantity of pea-flour. Add 
a little gravy, salt and a squeeze of lemon-juice. Allow 
all to simmer together till the beans are cooked and the 
gravy absorbed. Serve very hot with boiled rice and 
chutney. (Reply to HovseHOLD.) 


Boiled Lentils Make a Tery Good 


Vegetable Course, and as lentils have many 
blood-forming properties they should be given about 
once a week to growing children. Serve Boiled Lentils 
prepared as follows: Boil a pint of lentils in water, 
which should be slightly salted. When quite tender, 
drain and place them in a sauce-pan, adding a small 
piece of butter, some chopped parsley, and a suspicion 
of minced onion. Stir all together till hot, and serve. 
What is left over from this dish put on a greased plate, 
smooth flat, nnd when cold cut mto neat shapes. i 
into egg and breadcrumb and fry in deep fat ; serve with 
rashers of bacon for breakfast. 


If you Brew Beer from this Recipe 

I feel sure you will be pleased with the result. It came 
from a aad housewife in one of our Northern counties 
who was noted for her heer. To make fifteen gallons of 
ale boil about twenty-one gailons of water, and when 
on can see your face in it put in one bushel of malt. 
Let the infusion stand for atout three hours, then drain 
off the water and boil it s'owly for rather over an hour 
and a quarter with a pound of gcod hors. When the 
beer has cooled to about eighty-five degrees work it with 
east and let it stand for two days. Place the beer ina 
barrel, but do not put the bung in till the beer has done 
working. A second lot of boiling water may be added 
to the malt if you wish a second quality of beer. (Reply 


to BEER.) 
° * I hope you will glean from 
Siciss Darning. this baceiption hoe the darn- 
ing is done, for you will find it invaluable in darning 
your boys’ home-made stockings and socks. To commence 
work, pass the hand into the stocking with the right 
side outwards, and work always from right to left. 
This method of darning cannot be done when there 
is actually a hole, but is invalable for thin places 
and where there is a surface to work on. Take 
wool a trifle finer than that used in the manufacture of 
the stocking, etc., and, with a fine needle, cover, exac' ly 
following the course of each thread what is already 
there. The stitch is really the fac-sinile of knitting, 
and the darning will hardly show when the article is 
worn. In Swiss darning it is a mistake to make your 
darn many even at any «dge. Take one or two threads 
further off at the commencement of each row, so 
as to reduce the pull on the worn parts. (Reply to 
ADDISCOMBE.) 
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. add the chopped eee 
In Making Egg Sauce, to the ace alter 


is completely cooked and removed from the fire. 


To Clean a White Leghorn Hat, Sprinkle 


e hat 
with water and expose to the fumes of burning sulphur 
in a light tin box. Afterwards brush over with a weak 


solution of gum arabic. (Reply to Mater.) 
To Make a Steak Tender ‘9, this recipe 


which is com. 
monly used by a French cook. Mix two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar with one of oil, brush this over the steak and 
let it Te in the mixture three hours before cooking, 
(Reply to Rosa.) 7 


To Soften the Leather of Hard Boots 


is not always easy ; the most effectual method I know 
is to rub in vaseline with pee of elbow grease. Tat 
the boots stand a couple of days, and repeat the process, 


(Reply to J.C. W. 
One of the best pastes 
AP aste for Labels. for sticking labels on 
your tin boxes is wade by mixing half a pound of flour 
with four ounces of white sugar. Boiling water should 
be used to mix it as with ordinary paste. It is neces. 
sary to make the paste every day as required for use, for 
it turns sour very quickly. (Reply to METHOD.) 


sae , *,  Havea nice rump steak 
Cornish Steak Pie. and cut it into stripe au 


inch wide and a quarter of an inch thick. Flour thickly 
and season with pepper and salt; roll up and fry a nice 
brown, Put a thin layer of onions in the bottom of 2 
sear and then on this the meat, and cover with par- 
iled potatoes cut to an equal size. Make some gravy 
in the pan the meat was cooked in, pour it over the 
otatoes to nearly fill the dish and bake steadily for one 
our and a half. Turn the potatoes once or twice or 


they will be t-o brown. 

Prunes and Batter, Sok halt po gaa 
water to cover for twelve hours and then stew, with sugar 
and lemon-peel to taste. Stone the fruit and place it in 
a greased pie-dish, dredge with flour. Place thres table- 
spoonfuls of fine flour in a basin. and make into a 
smooth pene with a gill of milk. Beat two eggs, and 
add to them half a pint of milk; add this slowly to the 
batter, and slowly pour over the prunes. Place in a 
sharp oven at once and bake till the batter is dona 
Sift caster sugar over and serve. 


Roasting Coffee.at Home role ig sir 
coffee ready roasted and ground for use, and the outlay 
on a machire for this will soon be repaid. A careful 
cook will roast coffee very well in the oven 
(when the heat is steady) by ing a tin with a 
little butter, setting the coffee caus on it, not too 
thickly, and shaking them every few minutes. When 
done, the beans should be a dark brown and have a very 
fragrant smell. Turn the beans on a mat to cool and 
afterwards place ina tin. It is a mistake to roast large 
quantities at once and also to grind more than is neces- 
sary for one meal at a time. for if not used directly it is 
ground coffee loses much of its flavour. 

Stuffed Loin of Mutton, “ay, a loin of 

Betas Peel anil fally bo alee on a 
chopping and carefully bone it, using a ver 
sharp knife. Prepare a good stuffing as Sollrwa: Tw 
pp estepetals 4 iesadienia te sve and a half of 
chopped suet, a dessertspoonful of cho rsley, half 
that quantity of sweet herbs, half ae ul of 
grated lemon-peel, a teaspoonful of pepper, and the 
same quantity of salt. Mix and bind with an egg. Lay 
slices of hum over the mutton where the bone has been 
removed, then a layer of hard boiled eggs, and then « 
layer of the force-meat. Cn to this put a few pieces of 
pickled walnut, roll the joint carefully, and sew over th» 

ap. Bind it with tape to make it a good shape. Cover 
it with greased paper and bake carefully. Remove th 
paper half-an-hour before serving, and brown it wel!. 
md to table garnished with 
brown breadcrumbs and 
chopped herbs, and a rich 
brown gravy poured round. 
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“The Doctor said 
he had Ricke 


“Scotts Emulsion seemed to do 
him good from the first.” 


THE BOLTON CHILDREN. 


Here is a case where twins, a boy 

1 a girl, were both greatly bene- 

l by Scott’s Emulsion. The boy 

d rickets, and his sister seemed to 

run down in health. Concerning 

m the father says : © 

“3 Springfield Avenue, 
“ Middleton Street, Hull, 

“October 7th, 1898. 

“Gentlemen,—In March last I 

gan giving Scott’s Emulsion to my 


ar months old, and was very deli- 
e, showing no signs of walking. 
could not even sit up. The doctor 
il he had riekets. Scott’s Emul- 


He has now taken several 
les, and is very much stronger 
i heavier, and can run all over the 
we. During the summer his twin 
er was run down, and a few doses 
Scott’s Emulsion speedily put her 


‘any for a few weeks, but as the 
has a very bad cough I got him 
hottle, and the first two doses | 
med to ease him. I bave recom- 
ded Scott’s Emulsion to several 
nds, and all have greatly benefited 
it. 

“I remain, yours faithfully, 

“ (Signed) J. W. Boxrow.” 


n (twin), who was two years and | 


m seemed to do him good from the | 


it. I havo not given either of | 


You cannot get away from the un- 
prejudiced opinions of those who, 
after taking Scott’s Emulsion, are 
kind enough to write about their 
experience with this preparation. 


Actual experience is better than 

theory, and experience certainly 

| teaches that Scott’s Emulsion is the 

greatest known remedy for all those 

| bodily ailments indicated by wasting 
of flesh or strength. 


| 

| The boy who was rickety derived 

| benefit from the hypophosphites of 

| lime and soda in Scott’s Emulsion, 

| which assists in makiug healthy 
bones; and the little girl was un- 
doubtedly benefited by the cod-liver 
oil, which makes ficsh and strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion is sweet to the 
taste, easy of digestion, and is the 
most rational form of cod-liver oil. 
Anybody who tries Scott’s Emulsion 

| will not doubt its superlative merit, 

| both as food and medicine. 

| 


Yon can obtain a sample of Scott’s 
Emulsion by sending threepence to 
cover postage to Scott and Bowne 

| Limited, Manufacturing Chemists, 
95 Great Saffron Hill, London, E.C., 
and mentioning this paper. 


All chemists sell Scott’s Emulsion. 
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WEEK ENDING 
APRIL 15, 1899, 


ASKED AND - - - 
ANSWERED. 


A. L. G. asks whether I am of opinion that success in 
after life depends to some extent on the way in which 
a youth, at the commencement of his business career, 
clothes himself. His employer recently intimated 
to him in the course of conversation that showiness 
in dress was detrimental to one’s poe 
—I think that this largely depends upon the 
employer. Some heads of businesses insist upon their 
fous men airaying themselves in purple and fine 
inen and top hats, while others are quite indifferent. 
I hate to see a young man in frock cout and 
top hat, with bowers and waxed moustache, going 
into a place of business. It tells, as a rule, that he is 
likely to spend a certain preperte of the hours that 
should be devoted to work to flicking off stray pieces 
of fluff from his sleeve, and worrying himself lest 
his tie should be slightly awry. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that because a man abhors frock coats 
and top hats that he favours shabbiness in costume. 
In ihe large majority of cases, the wearing of a neat 
and well-brushed lounge suit should not in any way 
mitigate against a youth’s chances of success in life. 
Iam talking now, of course, of those who work in 
offices. The nature of the business naturally deter- 
mines the nature of the clothes. 


LN. G. writes: “I have a cat with a wooden leg, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say with a wooden 
ww. The creature, while a kitten, lost one of its 
For ws. Instead of drowning it, I made a paw 
of wood, which was carefully adjusted to 
met jured limb. As the kitten developed into 
a 
so that the cripp! 


artificial paw grew, as it were, into the flesh, 

animal now runs about with as 

much ease as any other of her species. The most 

extraord' of the business is that this cat 

does not attack rats and mice with her claws and 

cone, wt, holding her victim down with ths natural 
though she were using a 


ly beats it to death with the wood 
hammer. i 


in P.W., 
seventh son, and when a child cured 
wounds known as the “‘ King’s Evil.” His father 
many applications from people for the baby to cure 
their wounds, and the patients used to come to the 
house before seven o'clock in the mereing for seven 
consecutive Saturdays, with the result that they were 
without exception cured. The baby used to be taken 
from the and his hands made to over the 
wounds. As - of the oe of this cure is that 
no must pass between parties concerned, 
the cared patients used to make presents of clothes. 
Yawren’s letter is a curious example of the queer ideas 
le get. He wants to know, or rather he says 
wants to know, for he may be “ kidding,” how a 
man gets to be a humourist ! “ My friends tell me,” he 
says, “ that I have considerable talent for writing ; but 
in my opinion I am too serious, and I should like to 
know how I may get into the habit of writing funny 
= TT I warned in time, YawPer, and 
ly check any _—— ag may towards 
humour pol pee sagiees 4 ,you a as wellask 
ho' wate cha y gout x Bt. itus’s dance! 
Don’ a know, foolish man, that humour is a disease 
born of small incomes and large families, of soft corns 
or a hardened liver? If one of our young men were 
to develop symptoms of a desire to be funny he would 
be Aes but I am happy fhe ea 
up present no such distressin iden’ 
has occurred. . 


A THEORY G. ©. H. is as int 
pap ce age Sy trey 
mysteries are the origin of life, of the world, the 
es space of the universe, and the 

Sobe thane waldects the funthar we get rons poceaies 
go su ‘urther we anythin 
pprroncling & setletectory janation. Is it : ible 


exp 
some hen racking their brains i 
on the Piect de actually Qauble on something 


er of regain his former 
intellectuality, or of recalling that fod into— 
what? Can that be the thin divi line P 
Supposing the thin dividing-line to exist at the point 
where the brain is checked, what dangers lie in wait 
for him who would venture beyond it? A second 
later, and who knows what the consequences might 


incapable of anything. 


oy AG asa beg “holder 
readers got fo say about this? saiama! aie 


Strasism writes that he would like P.W. readers to 
know of a new treatment for the eyes that has given 
him great relief. This is called eye-massage, and 
consists in a gentle manipulation of the eyelids with 
the forefinger and thumb, saeie them first towards 
the nose and then back towards the ears. The opera- 
tion takes from ten to fifteen minutes, and is very 
useful for tired eyes,'headache, and floating spots before 
the eyes———_———There is one useful phase 
of this treatment which my correspondent has over- 
looked. The pugnacious man who is constantly 
having to explainaway a pair of sombre black eyes 
will now talk glibly about over-doses of massage, and 
we shall have to believe him. 

H. C., wko is already antedating his letters for next 
year, asks me if I can tell him what to use instead of 
the two /00 on the end of 1900 when he uses such a 
date as the following: 17/1/1900. —17/1/19 
I should think, would fill the bill. It is obvious that 
the last figure could be neither the day of the month. 
nor the month of the year; however. on this point I 
am open to suggestions, and shall be glad to give a 
silver-plated pencil case to the reader who makes 
what I consider the best. 


It bas occwrred to me that possibly readers who enter- 
tain the idea of purchasing a set of the Hundred Best 
Books would appreciate the opinions of thoee who have 
already come into possession of sets, I have therefore, 
much pleasure in giving the names of two gentleman 
who have kindly intimated their willingness to answer 
any questions our readers may care to put in regard to 
these books. Their names are William Etherington, 
Swanscombe, Kent, and Alexander Donald. 
6 Brockley Villas, Herne Bay. I shall publish other 
names in this way. Of course you will at once say, on 
reading this, that these gentlemen are friends of 
mine, or that they have had a set of books free of 
charge on the understanding that they tay nice 
things about them to anyone who cares to ask. This. 
however, is not the case. Until they applied for the 
books and eent in their first instalment of their 
money, I did not know of their existence. If any 
readers care, before finally deciding one way or the 
other with regard to the books, to ask the opinion of 
these gentlemen, they must inclose a stamped, 


addressed envelope for a reply. 
N. G.—Yes, there seems good reason to suppose that 
Lord Salisbury’s family name was spelt Svcell or 


Syssel in former times—the v at that time standi 
both for « and v. In the old parochial records 
Westminster there is an account of the burial of 
“Mr. Richard Sveell” in March, 1552, and_ this 
gentleman was in all probability the father of the 
great Sir William Cecil, the first High Steward of 
the City. There is also mention of a “Mr. Robert 
Syssell” in another record. 

In reference to the article on commercial travellers, 
dealt with in No. 9 of the “Life's Work” series, 
A Kyicxt cop THE Roap writes ee It is, of course, 
very true that progress may in measure depend 
upon smartness and eloquence Uapend with tactful 
discretion, but if you read evidence, widely published 
throughout this country quite recently, as given before 
a special Board of ber ae ae the instance of the 

Chamber of merce, you cannot 

fail to have seen a tremendous cause of ill- 

success amongst the most capable of travellers. 

There is hardly a profession or business you can name 

untainted with bri and corruption, and it stands 

to reason that the veriest fool—so long as he possesses 
the means—will always have a better chance, under 
such pitiful circumstances, than the cleverest, who 

either cannot or will not resort to so contemptible a 

ractice.” There is a deal to be said 
no doubt there are 
are 


ti 

ing tells in bs 
proceedings are bound to 
customers. 


rds P.W. us responsible for to his 
The accident came about in this 

z paper boy arrived at the front of his house, 
and in et ee as rapidly as possible, 


os D ors a Seats to know ele 
repara am going to make. one 
whatever, good R. If I did so in this case I 
should have any number of applications of the same 
sort from other readers who have suffered loss in a 
sate hae oe man who Spy his bicycle 
a a lam urning round to look at a prett 
ar walking along with a copy of P.W. in her head! 
would pass me liable for the cost of repairing his 
machine. However, R. H. has, by the time this rep] 
appears in pet. received the gold-plated pencil- 
case to whic! 


to give other readers an presenaity of justifyin 
their claim to a similar article by sending in the 


twenty-five instances in which P.W. has been the 
cause of a queeraccident. All attempts to reach the 


“ QuEER Epitor” by Monday, April 17th. 


he is entitled, by reason of his letter 
being referred to on this page, and I shall be pleased 


Rurvs puts the following question to me: “Is there 
any community in Europe, all the members of 
which have hair ? don’t think that such 
a thing is probable, but my wife maintains that 
she hag heard guch a statement somewhere, and 
if I am wrong, I'am to send a donation to the F.A.F.” 
—————Send _on the subscription, Rurus; your 
wife is right, you know. In the valley of Renua, in 
the Eastern Pyrenees, there is a group of little people 
who are distinct from all other inhabitants, and are 
undoubtedly « separate race. They are called 
“Nanos” (dwarfs). They are about four feet in 
height, with small bands and feet, broad hips and 
shoulders, and quite distinctive features. And they 
all have red hair. 

From here to the end of the column I am going to deal 
with the Fresh Air Funp. Don't read it unless you - 
have a clear conscience that you have done, or are 
going to do, all you cantobelp. The weather is warmer 
now, and the children are anxiously asking when the 
treats are going to begin. The answer depends 
entirely on the readers of P.W. Wecan't start with- 
out money, and we are now waiting for some of the 
cash you are jingling in your pocket. Here is a com- 
petition which you will all like. Make an anagram 
on the words contained in “ THE FresH Arr Funp; 
THE CHEAPEST CHARITY.” All the letters must be 
used—no fewer, no more—and to the sender of the 
best I will award a solid silver pencil-case. You are 
allowed to send one attempt free, but you can forward 
as many more as you choose, provided you also 
enclose threepence for each extra one for the Fresn 
Arr Funp. Five attempts for one shilling, and per- 
haps get a silver pencil-case in return. is closes 
on Monday, April 24th. 


Now I want again to remind you about Jeyes’ “ Fresh 


Air” soap. The Fund gets a farthing on every 24d. 
bar sold. Tell your maid to be sure she gets it, and 
no other. 

HERE is an appeal on behalf of the F.A.F. from s 
North Country reader which should carry weight 
with those who can understand it. Those who cannot 


Fund this week, an’ I caant stan’ it ony 3 
t 
o'r 


send it nah, or we'st have t’ h-air-Collum wi' 
Charity begee i it. haa Lit eg says at 
‘ Charity begins at hooam.’ yo'll nobbut o t’ 
door it ‘al nooan varry likely some on it'll fond its 
rooad to ¢’ Fresh-air-Fund an’ all. Nah, Mister 
Editer, A’wm sewer at if theas readers at I meean ead 
nobbut send what they wer baan to send, ther'll be a 
bit better show fer next week. Hooaping yo'll nivver 
Lae another week wi’ sich a bad accaant to show.— 
KE.” 


THE following amounts have come to hand since the 


last announcement : 
Amount Acknowledged, £267 13s. 8}d. 

Seven heat is 
in, Sd. 


icns, lis. 9d. ; E. Hudson, 


M ticns, Lis. HL : 
#d.': Ajax, 58.; J.B. P.,6d.; Anon, 24. ; Anon, 64,;°A. P., Ss.; Ce C. 
Deane, Se.; D. Weir, i. ; Bt. ESD aad ae ak 


Cont ‘c Isle «f Hast 6s. 1ld.; Bf Footbal? 
S 8.8. Isle ¢. lastings, 63. 5 ‘oot 
Challenge Cup, £1. si or Fe 


Grand P.W. Total, £276 8s. 103d. 
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TOBACCO 


CLARKE’S “CARLTON” TOBACCO 
possesses all the virtues which an ideal pipe tobacco 
should have; it is mild without being insipid, 
consequent upon its maturity and ripeness; it is 
cool and smokes perfectly dry to the end of the 
pipe without fouling ; it is fragrant and pure. 
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YORKSHIRE "RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 
Enriches Soups, Stews, Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c. Sold in bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s. each. 
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LIBRARY SEE NTL BOOK 


Containing 16 Pages good “White Blotting Paper, 


TOGETHER WITH A CAREFULLY ‘COMPILED | 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY of 15,000 WORDS, 


ATLAS «= WORLD 


CONTAINING 60 COLOURED MAPS. 


| There have also been added calendars for three years, and PEARS’ DEGK ‘FRIEND, conteining a mine of general 


information of hourly use for reference. 
THE WHOLE BOUND TOGETHER IN AN ELEGANT & ‘ARTISTIC CARDBOARD COVER. 


Orders will be executed according to priority of receipt, and with the utmost possibie dispatch; . but, owing to the. enormous: — delivery cannot in alli 
cases be guaranteed in less than a week. It is especially asked that the name and full address. be legibly. written 


Address: A. & F. PEARS Limited, 
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